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CONTINUING 
LDIJCATI ON ploys a n 
increasingly ct*n l rn I role as 
higher education comes to 
grips wi th a changing ideology 
and with new demands from 
government and industry. 
Maggie Kicliards reports on 
the latest developments (pages 

Not all the pebbles on 
Newton’s beach are worth the 
counting. Science does have its 
bounds, both near and far. 

Steven Rose discusses the 
LIMITS and the “direction” of 
oui'Rcientiliccuriosity (page 



Laurie Taj 


I The Government's response to the 
L'rulon report. which was finally pub- 
lished Iasi week almost a year after rhe 
I report , is both limp and menacing, ft is 
limp because Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, so clearly would have liked ro 
dispatch the Council for National 
Academic Awards, but his nerve failed 
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leagues to rouse their indignation 
against the CNAA. So those upwardly 
mobile polytechnics which had their 
hopes of total academic freedom so 
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Flexible friends: more 

of^niTisH indIStry ion 

even than reinvestment is the 
restructuring of local economy 
and the turn toward "new" 
industries. Concluding a two- 
part feature, Philip Cooke and 
Kevin Morgan count the social 
cost of industrial upheaval 
(page 15) 
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provocatively raised bv Lindop 12 
months ago have had them perernp- 
gj lbul Predictably) dashed by Sr 

It » menacing because the Govern- 
ment has placed the CNAA on indefi- 
nite parole. Tts condition is reminiscent 
ot that of rhe Economic and Social Re- 
search Council. another institution that 
provokecJ Sir Kcirh’s suspicious anger. 
Inc CNAA has been warned that it 
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heart-searching. It is very simple: is the 
ultimate destination the university 
model of interna! validation of stan- 
dards and qualifications, maybe cross- 
policed more effectively by a more 
rename wopm nf i ... _■ ■ n 



A history only of departed 
thmgs? Or a mere fiction? The 
idea of PARADISE Is one that 
unites religious, aesthetic and 
political thought. J. R. Watson 
reviews Max Schulz’s study of 
its 18th and 19th century 
recreations (page 17) 
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I Lrndop s recommendation to ser them 
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is also foil of menacing murmurs about 
avademic standards, the quality of 
rourse delivery, the danger of enroll- 
mg too many non- traditional students 
S£j?. oa - So , thc CNAA has teen 
placcd m an almost impossible posi- 

Li h 1- damncd d it does, and 
liiv-f 1 **" L ,f ,he ttuncil is 
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that it is an unreliable guardian of 
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Ihe trnnsferof good practice and so on. 

va id ?inn UniVCr " ly m P dcl of internal 

validation is accepted as the natural 

dcstinafion. all Vorms ofc™ema! 
validation have to bo regarded as 
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SnrtVoH^ 8 ^ Granls Committee’s 
SjJi f° de yc1op a new funding pattern 
fo^wowlei* both more explicit aid 
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University research plans fir the 

SSH 5 ' ■h/pBst are beta 
wsseciea. Their assessments of thfir 

own peuch strengths, and in the 
more honest cases weaknesses too nrS 
*»«■■ Soon the UGC itSwIS 
^ ,h f conclusions reached bv its 
subcommittees to sec that thev £ 
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The new academic order 


coinplctuly different. The ivtd chuiKu 
against Sir Keith is not that his verdict 
on Lindop is wrong - it |, as to In- 

ESSfr wc i‘i om u cd - hut Him Hie 

tKlSKS 1 " has . obsc urcd rather 

of nrinrhli^d. Sf ^ ,m P°Ftunt issues 
of principle nnd practice at slake. 



Language and tho law 
Tony Tanner on feminist 
criticism 
Psychology books 
Induafay and higher education 
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The second reason Is even more 
Sonef ^ ” h e ’ one Sense the UGC has 
Ss tef 9 P™ cd «; not only 
ZVJ'L??™''*: P lan 10 produce 
Ih{irt firs i tin,e a bierfl rehy ofuniver- 
b “ed on their research repma- 
tions but to relate funding leveU as 
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abandoned that attempt. 
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wn,H on April 1. 19fti 

peer Present: The Vice Chancellor ir 

“ ls nian) Professor D W j l 
|tur- fex-officio) Professor K. L. a 1 
-rv«- (alternate) Ken Noakes (studio 

fi° f ]J C minutes of the meelings hell 

X ^ rn den, ' a|,erEiprf “ £ « M 

thc The Vice Chancellor drew ihe sti 
turn of members to a paper freni 
. * W 1 ® 1 * 1 reprcscnlalives in which ll 

> o indicated ilieir serious concern ah 
7™ fpmcthmg or olher. Professor POrtc 
on hs felt that it was rather a storm ii 
f. teacup. and Professor Moat, draw 
: alc I u l’°n his experience of the area, 1 
out pressed Ihc opinion that students 1 

to Hie whole couldn’t be trusted. 11 
■ rC i Gommittce then proceeded to voter 
1 no the motion Ihat nothing whatsont 

Bu* I should be done about the stvdeo 
3I,_ I paper or indeed about any oin 
3 rc I papers which students might submit in 
■ I the future. Thc voting was 3-1 In 
uni favour of total inaction, with ihe W« 
Sir I Chancellor asking the secrebiyo/'de 
i’nl I Coniiiiittcc to minute tbexmsJfel 
I ing of members that AfafeiCsfa^ 
in I representative) was putoigfe Vui. 
Ise I Tragic Death of Former 
n- Committee Member 
ill I The Committee was inform™ of im 
ut I sudden dc;iih bygaroiiingiii a 

> a member of thc Committee, Professor 
ill L.N.Q. Palisade. It was agreed by a 
ig vole of 3-1 that no forma tribute to 
ge Professor Palisade be recorded m 
cl inimiles until more details of tne 
h.‘ circumstances surrounding his demise 
ic heenme available. 

or 8d/4 Vice Chancellor Leaves the Room 

-s Tlie Vice Chancellor left the room tor 
just under five minutes. 

86/5 Paper from the Faculty Board on 
Ihe Need for PosiHve Dlscrlmhuw * 1 to 
Ensure Improvements in Ihe Present 
Rat Id of Men to Women In Senior 
Positions within the University- 
Professor Moat snld that be fouM 
himself in complete sympathy with 
v proposal. He hod himself always poo- 
v tivefy discriminated against 
e and was amazed to find some Dim- 
» heartedness ovpr this natter smo« 
I some of his departmental colleague 
j Professor Portcullis then spoke 

. quite exceptional length about 

! woman professor he haa once know" 
, at some other university who. qui 
frankly Vice Chancellor, hadn * off 
much good. Not that, you unansttno. 
he wisned to generalize. No®kestn 
hard to speak at several P® n J? 
discussion but was ignored by tne * 
Chancellor. 

86/6 Very Long Letter ^ 

The Vice Chancellor reported that J 
received a very long letter from 
UGC. 

86/7*Starred Business A 

Noakes (student representahve) 
asked to withdraw and tho Comm^ 
after taking tea and biscuits, dtsenn 

8^8* Moving the Student Bike Shed » 
Allow for Reserved Parking tor Ui* 

sJS- 

Professor Portcullis was good en 
to describe his own parking oun 
ties, the immediate removal ® j- 
student bike shed was unanim®'^ 
approved. . -- 

86/9 Quarter to Four ' t jv 

As it was a quarter to wmjlL) 
Chairman declared the meeting ^ 
and reminded members tiiai * ^ 
Professor Moat's turn to take ho» 
uneaten biscuits. 
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Planning 
schools 
face axe 

by John O’Leary 
and Patricia Santinelli 
Seven town planning departments will 
(Jose end several others merge if a 
dramatic rationalization plan pro- 
duced by a transbinary working party 
iifgepted. 

Only six departments out of the 
present 25 meet the group's main 
criterion for viability: the ability to 
support 15 full-time staff. The cuts are 
intended to satisfy a perceived need for 
a maximum of 40D newly-qualified 
town planners per year. 

Ihe departments to dose are at 
Edinburgh. Heriot-Watt, Nottingham 
and Reading universities, Coventry 
and Leeds polytechnics and the Essex 
lauhute of Higher Education. There 
wodd be mergers in London, Shef- 
field, Dundee and Glasgow, and col- 
timtikm between Manchester Uni- 
vrisity and thc two Liverpool depart- 
ments. 

Ihe group, chaired by Dr David 
Bethel, director of Leicester 
Wjtedmic, has recommended no 
wipln the overall length of courses, 
{topis some pressure to reduce them 
bjijw. However, it proposes a bar 
“W&ttt years, when the first degree 
Hudd fc awarded. Only those with 
nra-diKor 2:1 degrees would con- 
to tbf fourth year and go on to 
profrsMMBl practice. 

Pwrgraduate student numbers 
wuld be increased, however, with thc 
”p4rtDient of Education and Science 
“jng over responsibility for funding 
awards, which arc presently 
“®aistercd by thc Natural Environ- 
B 2 td Research Council. 

Joe group initially favoured the 
aauonof a single school in London to 
“flpete with those in Paris and Dort- 
{Nnd, but eventually plumped for 
3 one north and one south of the 
{“SS 1 The Inner London Education 
Authority would be asked to discuss a 
Wrwith the University of London, 
together provision at Uni- 
9 !? $ College, London and Central 
■w North London polytechnics. The 
mthe south would be at South 
^Polytechnic. 

»vUk y In Scotland, the group 
' iave 1 Preferred a single centre of 
Townee based in Glasgow, but de- 
«o that geographical considerations 
that there should also bc a 
AhS™ f he “St of the country. 

(Irtish existing numbers in Dundee 
minimum criteria, it is 
ud ^ ended t. hat the centre be built 
Aimfi! 06 of its b ‘8h quality. 
tSSr recommendation for ex- 
accompanies the Sheffield 
>s« proposal, where the combined 
Colvtwk , m , 11,6 university and 
1 C n5P boo *s do not reach the 
jdvoS-P' Stoop decided that a 
and retained in Yorkshire 

J™ Humbenririe but that it had to 
* 1 ? .p be sustained. 

versitv^o? 1 ^ 1 w ^ 1 ' Manchester Uni- 
K'X* ld cntified as the centre of 
mems afbmH 8urviv al of depart- 
and unfverettv it' lve1 ? 001 Polytechnic 
close cniiahir J raa0e cond itional on 
The jESSt*" 1 with Manchester. 
%b th^it ^"Planning Institute 
pmposalsforni^ firral y resist any 

S^^TjowresorculsasBritaiil 

qualified 

01 tl L e C 990s as a result 

B Th« irSfo Jt*** implemented. 

5 s ' n 8 re P° rt - 

put wCfSi H on ,5 8weM '' that out- 
5 00 by 1988 When 
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^ 400 ^ o % nere « likely to be 

stron 8 case for 
if not 

^toed. 8inS t |;5 e numbers actuaUy*' 
SJ 1858 i»S?lSS 1 1 S 70 * nine planning 
^“Pdergmdu^r^naed and intakes 
20 Par cem/ te cowrse » reduced by 


UGC shocked by 
consultant’s view 
of cash crisis 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and Peter Aspden 

Thc university system is on thc verge of 
collapse with several institutions facing 
insolvency, a management consultant 
has told the University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

Mr Roger McClure, of Deloiue 
Haskins and Sells stunned the commit- 
tee with his preliminary report, based 
on an examination of tne universities' 
financial forecasts for the next three 
yeas, which assume a 2 per cent cut in 
grant each year. 

Some of the lay members of the 
committee said that managers of an 
industry in a similar position would 
have to consider ceasing trading. 

Another member said afterwards 
that it had been the most dramatic 
meeting - of any kind - that he had 
attended. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science has been 
informed and will be given a copy of 
the final report which the UGC has 
commissioned when it is completed in 
the next couple of weeks. 

The UGC is then likely to put to Sir 
Keith that he cannot maintain both 
existing quality and size on current 
funding and that he must make the 
political choice. 

Mr McGurc has looked at the plans 
of nil thc universities and 16 in detail, 
with thc help of UGC staff. He warned 
that though income could bc increased 
by recruiting more overseas students, 
and attracting more research council 
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income, this would not help signifi- 
cantly. 

All universities were competing for 
thc same pool of overseas students, 
and research council money was deter- 
mined by thc Government. But it was 
accepted that universities had formu- 
lated their plans in different ways, 
some taking thc worst possible case, 
and care had to be exercised in drawing 
conclusions. 

Consideration was also given to the 
question of the difference between 
insolvency and running up a deficit. 
Some universities were capable of 
improving their income and becoming 
a 'going concern’ and others were less 
so. But ultimately it was up to the 
UGC to say whether it would conrinue 
to fond an institution on its list. 

The information gained will be fed 
into the UGC’s new funding exercise. 
Letters go out at the ena of May 
informing universities of their grant for 
1986/87, and how their research has 
been assessed. Research money will be 
distributed selectively for tne first 
time. 

The letters will reveal big shifts of 
student numbers among institutions 
and there will be some shocks for 
universities which have been compara- 
tively well funded In the past. 

The UGC has still not decided how 
much information to give to universi- 
ties on research strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Some members want to give a full 
account of how funds arc to be distri- 
buted, giving details of all 36 subject 
groups for each university. Others 
want to say as little as possible. The 
emerging consensus is to tell each 
university where it is considered very 
goad, ana where it is considered poor- 
and to make recommendations. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals is also split on the same 
issue. Some vice chancellors would 
like the small amount of freedom and 
flexibility which the traditional 
"approach might grant them, while 
others woula prefer to be given a 
complete picture of the UGC's 
though^ on their research plans. 

The traditionalists on both commit- 
tees also fear that a warts-and-al! 
statement from the UGC would lead to 
national rankings of university depart- 
ments and faculties, which may not 
necessarily reflect the true picture. 

The subject subcommittees have 
finished their job and now each uni- 
versity is bring examined as a whole. 
The committee will see those universi- 
ties, expected to bc around half a 
dozen, which fare very badly. 





Colleges to lose 
advanced courses 

A number of colleges are likely to lose 
their remaining advanced courses but 
none is likely to dose as a result of 

E reposals sent out today by the 
lational Advisory Body. 

Polytechnics and colleges have ten 
weeks to respond to Ihe NAB officers' 
plans and many have already begun 
campaigns to defend threatened 
courses. The latest is Newcastle 
Polytechnic, which issued a statement 
last week, voicing fears that it was to 
lose all its humanities courses. A 
national colloquium on thc history of 
ideas has sent a resolution to the NAB 


proposal would be to reduce student 
numbers In polytechnics and colleges 
by some 9,500. Several mergers are 
being proposed, notably between Eal- 
ing College of Higher Education and 
the West London Institute, and be- 
tween Wolverhampton Polytechnic 
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Education. 

The colleges set to lose advanced 
courses arc mainly those with an 
emphasis on non-advnnced further 
education. 


Business plans find little favour 


by John O’Leary 

Ministers have almost abandoned 
hope of privatizing bus,lie5 f; 6 Jj cad ^ 
after a series of meetings with 
academics and representatives of the 

business community. 

The latest seminar, held Iasi week, 
revealed little enthusiasm on either 
side for the privatization J 

first mooted last year by Messore 
Hugh Murray and Brian Griffiths, tne 
latter now a 6ownina Street gnomic 
adviser The meeting of some 3U 

people mainly fr 0 ® JffSSSfoSS 
Ira ted on other possible ctoBgg* 1 * 

fur Education and 
; i major atatement on 

hopS'lha. some'schools’would accept 


a lump sum equivalent to three years 
grant to leave tne statesyslem. Both he 
and Mr George Walden, undcr-secret- 
ary for higher education, attended last 
week’s seminar and were said to be 
disappointed by the response. 

Mr Walden's predecessor, Mr Peter 
Brooke, met business school heads 
with Sir David Hancock, permanent 
secretary at the Department of Educa- 
tion ana Science last autumn and was 
left in no doubt of their collective 
opposition to the plan. Many have a 
hig h proportion of privately-funded 
posts and can see no advantage in 
taking the process to its full conclu- 
sion. They also foresee difficulties in 
obtaining charters to award degrees as 
separate institutions. 

TTie private sector s lack of enthu- 
siasm fc likely tp put paid to the 
scheme, firms are reluctant to pick up 


the entire bill for management educa- 
tion, although many would like to see 
changes in the system. 

Among the changes widely sup- 
ported at last week's seminar was the 
expansion of part-time MBA courses, 
intended to make courses more flexi- 
ble and responsive to the changing 
needs of Ihe business world. Private 
sponsors of MBA students expressed 
concern about the return they were 
getting from full-time courses, which 
farm tue most highly-valued route to 


influential positions in the private 
sector. 

The British Institute of Manage- 
ment is to conduct further research on 
industry's needs from management 
education. Sir Keith has a particular 
interest in the subject as one of the 
founders of what Is now. the Founda- 
tion for Management Education. 


and and 
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DES pressed 
for benefits 
decision 

by David Jobbins 

Ministers are studying the report from 
the Social Security Advisory Commit- 
tee on restrictions on student welfare 
benefits amid continued criticism of 
thc Department of Education and 
Science for its failure to produce the 
promised green paper on student 
financial support. 

There is concern within the Depart- 
ment of Health and Sqciri Security 
that the committee is making changes 
in the absence of a coherent policy 
from Ihe DES following thc decision 
before Christmas to abandon-! he green 
paper. 

Officials want to press on with 
discussions with the DES on how to 
remove students entirely from the 
social security system - Mr Fowler's 
long term aim but not included in the 
present proposals. 

The SSAC, which has previously 
opposed other changes in thc social 
security system, delivered its report to 
Mr Norman Fowler, secretary of state 
for health and social services, at the 
end of last week, two weeks after their 
target date. 

The delay has given rise to specula- 
tion that thc SSAC may be critical of 
several aspects of thc Government’s 
plans to restrict entitlement to housing 
and social security benefits. 

The SSAC was warned by the 
Labour-controlled Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities that the 
proposals were unworkable, and the 
Association of County Councils said it 
would not raise objections as long as 
students were protected from conse- 
quent financial losses. Student leaders 
predict that many students will be 



significantly worse off even if the 
proposed £36 a year compensation is 
included in the giant. 

Ministers are legally obliged to re- 
spond to criticisms from tne SSAC, 
and the report U currently the subject 
of consultations between the DHSS 
and DES, 
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Recruiting future engineers 


It Is 250 years (his month since 
Nicholas Hawksmoor died and since 
an acquaintance with his archi- 
tecture has been one of (he most 
rewarding experiences In my life I 
feel (he need to pay a personal tribute 
(o him. I am not an expert about 
Hawksmoor and never will be; no- 
body knows more about him than 
Professor Kerry Downes, who wrote 
the first major study of him ns an , 
Individual In fils own right and 
continues to throw more and more 
llglit on his sfiudowy figure. 

For Hawksmoor's reputation was 
for a long time inextricably entwined 
with that of Sir John Vanbrugh and 
he used not to lie given the hill 
recognition he deserves. He was the 
professional in Wren's office who 
Joined the amateur Vanbrugh when 
the falter got the unexpected commis- 
sion to design the grandest country 
house of the time fCasffe Howard) 
and then the grandest palace ever 
built In (his country (Blenheim). The | 
partnership of (he two was one of f 
those accidents of history that seem 
Inevitable once they have happened. J I 
Unlike many a partnership, they | I 
seem not to have fallen out with each c 
other, but rerained their mutual ' 
respect even In (he middle of heated !l 
controversy among their clients. ■■ 
Even after visiting It again for the fl 
umpteenth (line, I cannot persuade 
myself that Blenheim Is a truly great n 
building. It Is unmistakably grand in 11 
scale and Impressive In Its propor- fj 
(Ions and details, such as the carved li 
trophies along the skyline drawn by 
Hawksmoor; but in the end it Is ™ 
vulgar. And I am not surprised 
that after It English architecture ~ 
embraced the purer, more elegant I 
and delicate palladlan style. What 1 
Mme to be known (much later) as S 
English baroque lay heavily on the Q 
pound but did not really take root or II 
become thoroughly English, like the 7 
loth century landscape garden. ii 

Castle Howard, which was their r 
first commission, was In many ways I 
their best effort, both Jointly and c 
alone. Even the turning sideways of I 
the plan by the Earl's son- In- Jaw and i 
the fsdlurc to complete the original 1 
conception could not deprive it of its i 
spectacular massing. And the scale of 1 
the original details was in fact small l 
enough to make them likeable In a I 
way that Blenheim could never be 
But It was In their Individual build- i 
mgs at Castle Howard that bolh ■ 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor towards ] 
the end of their lives left the most i 
personal* articulate and hcaullCul i 
works of art. 

™ d of ^e great gross walk 
winding away from the house. From 
that you look across the slopes and 
Iho classical bridge towards the 
mausoleum, which I would be pre- 
pared to hazard as being the greatest 
single work or architecture In Bri- 
tain. Hawksmoor did that alone, 
(hough tbe steps and tho outworks 
arc later. Its ring of columns around 
the chapel are more closely spaced 
than they Rhould be If It was a correct 
exercise in classical design; but the 
closeness gives just the right drama- 
tic effect, 

The dimensions are impeccable. 
The architect for the restoration told 
me that the vaults below are as 
accurately built as it Is possible to be. 

If one day you have an opportunity to 

£ o inside the chapel above, do not 
csltato. For inside that apparently 
dark and menacing opaque exterior 
on Us lonely eminence is a chapel 
flooded with light and exquisitely 
carved to make the most of the 


! l Sir, - I have jusi read Sruari Wake's 

I analysis iif the problem of the re- 
■ j cruiiment of engineering under- 

J graduates (THES, March 21) and his 
« proposal for dealing with the shortage 
of applicants. 

ce He has concentrated on degree 
ce students with particular reference to 
i the university sector, although it would 
‘ have been useful to have seen the 
, whole picture since the polytechnic 
I contribution is not insubstantial. 

, I have one or two criticisms I would 
11 like to offer. 

He suggests two or three A levels 
n with passes in ninths and physics as 
b heing the ideal background "for en- 
l gineering applicants. Fair enough: but 
1 more precisely, if he insists on confiti- 
• ing his analysis to the universities, he 
should have mentioned the actual 
acceptable entry qualifications. These 
are three A levels with good grades, 
averaging 1 1 points, ie two Bs and a C. 
Many school leavers obtain two or 
three passes but are not acceptable to 
the universities and places then go 
unfilled, although it has been shown 
through the public sector institutions 
that six-point applicants are perfectly 
capable of obtaining good honours 
degrees in courses rigorously moni- 

( tored by the Council for frationnl 
Academic Awards. 

.Second, his statistics cover a period 
when increasing numbers of students 
have been leaving school (the bulge), 
but we are now entering a phnse when 
decreasing total numbers will he com- 
ing forward. He might have extended 
[us analysis to a projection of the likely 
impact of this for future quantity of 
nppjicants and quality of admissions. 

Finally, liis proposed solution is 
really no solution at all. However one 
tries to encourage students to take up 
engineering, by bribing their parents 
for example, after they have taken 
their A levels, you have still got to get 
the universities to accept them, and 
with lower points scores. 

I nterest factor ‘ 

Sir, - Professor Fletcher’s analysis of 
Graham Greene’s position in the 
SS*2P world (“Covad’s B-team” 
P®® » March 21), throws up an 
important Issue concerned with our 
response to literature. Having taught 
literature to secondary school stu- 
dents for several years,! have always 
I been faced with the difficulty of 
making the A-team classics relevant 
to my readers’ experiences of the 
modern world. This difficulty has 
been apart from the headache of 

«£££*- m a. 

My colleagues and I were begin- 
ning to gel to (he Leavisite position of 
questioning the value of "doing” 
literature at all. Recently we changed 
•HMlM hond to a new syndl- 
cate that had among Its list several 
modern w orks, one or which was 

Missed 

opportunity 

Sir, - Having looked forward for some ' 

y ?2 T s P? dal section on man- 


s The prospects of a financial induce- 
ment may encourage more students to 
opt for ninths nml physics at an earlier 
i stage of their school career, but again 
‘ this is not enough. One will not achieve 
increased nun Joe rs, and with fulling 
rolls this means an increased propor- 
i lion of the school population, without 
the necessary resources in the schools. 
When some of our better grammar and 
technical schools cannot recruit suffi- 
cient teachers of maths and physics, of 
any quality, to cope with existing 
demand, what hope nave we of actual- 
ly increasing the throughput of poten- 
Iini engineers? 

We need to solve the problem of 
salary and career structure for our 
school teachers as an urgent priority. 
Good graduate teachers in tech- 
nology and engineering as well as 
mathematics and physics, who are able 
to interest and motivate pupils from 
the age of 1 1 , are what arc needed. The 
use of the grant system proposed by Mr 
Wabe ought then to be unnecessary. 

We need more teachers in the scarce 
subject areas, and better teachers. 
Any money that can he found should 
be directed here where it is more 
certain to have the desired effect. 
Yours sincerely. 

BRIAN SAMS, 

Member of NAB committee. 
Admissions Officer, Engineering, 

The Polytechnic of Central London. 

Sir, - The solution proposed in Stuart 
Wabc’s article to the problem of the 


shortfall of engineering graduates 
{THES, March 21) is so unacceptable 
that I am half-inclined to view it as a bit 
of tongue-in-cheek mischief-making 
(especially in view of the accompany- 
ing cartoon). But just in case it is 
meant seriously, I feel it necessary to 
respond. 

The solution he proposes is the 
removal of the parental contribution 
for students accepted on all engineer- 
ing and technology degree courses. I 

Graham Greene's The Human Fac- 
tor. Our students’ responses were 
staggering. In Greene they found 
events, themes, and human passions 
that were expressed In a way that was 
both understandable and directly 
relevant to their own experiences. 
The analysis of such Issues as primev- 
al guilt were both complex and 
relevant. 

„ S, ™ u «r readings of Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness were not met with 
similar success. All this must bring 
Into question the ontology of literary 
texts. Is Professor Fletcher’s distinc- 
tion between an A-team and a B-team 
really necessary? Is ft at all relevant? 
I have my doubts. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. H. MIKDADI, 

The Stoke High School. 

Maidenbali Approach, 

Ipswich. 

one within management education 

S3" a 8«* <?n at least oncThE 
namely the pressing need to force a 
genuine dialogue between all of ufon 
tinnW Lu the business equa- 

ind Tr the thousands of employere 
and their managers on the JenSnd 

•■hW 1 ® ,t h€ - THES ‘ending to be 
by educationists for educationists” 

Kg* w J cn * “mes to a vStoJai 
field such as management education 
there is a need for at learnt nS 
friSS Qn u d confronting con* 

1S3SS5 

SESpttsfi 

The THES ha*, tkmn^.!. 


graduates 


appointed. 

Disappointed on two grounds. First- 

fcim h ?h? 8 * wi edilorial contribution 
from the public sector? Surely, to 

2 B j°C PravWer i oF manage- 
ment education in this country from 

rathe^nk r iQn , prQvldcs « 
nm imtataneed perspective. It 

Euine hi; for ex . am P lc > oeen stimu- 
lating to havercad a commentary on 
the recent CNAA position Z 
Management Education and thepSb- 
lic Sector as seen from a polytechnic 
or college viewpoint, and also perhaps, 


believe Mint it is bulb morally inde- 
fensible and also short-sighted to put 
students in the position of feeling 


even from S** « 

binary divide! With this idea, mly l «««*. II *«. for foi? S 2 
also suggest that rather Ilian Hugh S, 8 *® 01 10 *«ve hissed thfo £L£ 
Murray ou Hugh Murrav, whv tint o . lun «y* , °ppor 


ulus* ui me uitu rmner Ilian Hugh . — w unvc mnj 

shadows. If Is light Imprisoned In Murray on Hugh Murray, why not a tunity - 

darkness, a wonderfully 18(h century P ub,lC sector view on his ‘‘radical Yours fairhfi.ih, 

poetic conceit. proposal"? D RG f S 'v s 

My second around fnr Hi«onnni n t_ ■ , . , 


My second ground for disappoint- DeparSSfn, , 

Pafrirk Wlittwn* nient is in a sense, for more disturb- MaSSSisSdl!? ^ Bnd 
ratnCK INUttgenS I fog, particularly at a time w hen every- City of BhShS fp olvteeh ■" 


obliged to enter engineering courses in 
order to save tlicir parents from having 
to mukc any financial contribution to 
their grants. Far from ensuring “a 
dramatic decline in the wastage rale", 
it will more likely result in an increase, 
as many students later react against the 
pressures brought to bear on them to 
enter courses they did not freely 
choose for themselves. 

The proposal may not be divisive 
within the student population, ns 
Stuart Wabe suggests, but it will enuse 
rifts within FannTies ns parents try to 
exercise their influence upon the 
choice of course for nil the wrong 
reasons. Students must be free to 
decide for themselves what they wish 
to study in higher education, within the 
constraints imposed by the numbers of 
places available in different disciplines 
and the degree of competition for 
them. ’ 

Rather than use parental interfer- 
ence, it would be much better (i) for 
engineers to market engineering 
courses in schools more effectively in 
order to attract u larger number of 
suitably qualified students away from 
the pure sciences (which, as school 
subjects, probably have an in-hiiiit 
advantage), and (ii) to increase the 
proportion of students taking A level 
science with maths relative to all A 
level candidates by attracting more 
and better science and maths teachers 
into schools through better pay and 
career structures. 

Many problems can be solved - and 
can only be solved - by throwing 
money at them. The important tiling is 
to throw the money in the right place 
for the right reasons. 


Yours faithfully, 

DR PETER GOLD, 


Department of Modern Languages, 
Sheffield City Polytechnic. 
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Choices, not i 
censorship j 


work tiTei. k-i . “JrF taxcn over the 
by ofOd,!,” tr " dlUonal| y >**» done 

thin is f,i; s .' k that S t cf6eld h “ more 
well Info™ comi nitted and 

tfon ,Uc i an ? 0,1 its cduca- 

responsible for foe management of the 

te'SpSfiKffiSSK 

Yours faithfully, 

WALTON, 

_ i&f feduc atlo n officer .Sheffield " ‘ 


Sir, - I lie article by WifoamK^f 
your edition of Jahuary)" -Jj 
liehc of error, misrepr4enJat- * 
undocumented allegation 'i 

Just to make things perfwtJ 
we in tlic Department of EdS-'i 
not censor" anything. Wedo 
cr, have todetermine which k®: 
many draft publications m2 
us in the course of a year ate to 
elaunants on our very limited p 1 ‘ 
lions resources. We are alsoofe 
subject certain publications toad 
C rS na and stand0 rds that ihtl- 
of Monagement and Budget M 
ulgHtcd with respect to avoiding 
less publication. These latter V 
durcs, it is very important topoiL 
do not apply to the fruits of "restr. 

We don t have the resourn: 
publish everything, not even At:' 
ports or results of everything pmc 
with our support. That means sici 
make choices. How to mafc fo 
choices? I believe that -w to: 
employ expert advice from onsi 
scholars as to which items an t 
grea test significance and worth. Dm! 
what wc mean by “peer review” in fc 
context. 

At worst, the autborsofmairosni? 
that nr cannot publish will have tbs 
manuscripts released for private pd 
licatiou in a journal, by a comnmi 
publisher or in other ways (bat do ox 
reiiuire government funding. 

This has been our policy, ft is w 
plan, Your reporter plainly does i»r 
understand it, What grieves mrhlkt, 
so far as I know, he didn't eirotiyfo. 

Sincerely, 

CHESTER E. Fl MJR- 
Assistant sccrelar) »4 
counsellor to the Seaejanf, 
Department of Education, 

USA. 


Student 

aid 

Sir, - I have to comment) H* W** 


rcnrunnrzaj. nwn.'»' v 
add to a point made Iberctnjw. 
that tho Government s tnaio 

islohnrmudcnlstoW^S 

from claiming benefit . While 
itself true, it does not reveal the » ■ 

/^cording to the DHSS * 
sion to the Social Security 
Committee, the following F 

be Inserted as paragraph ■ 

1 of the Housing Benefits Rejig 
1985: “A student shall nrthedWj 


a siuocm ofi 

for a rent allowance in $ 

dwelling for which he 
rent to an educational 

While this will of c 

of residence, it wil 1 
other property which the u 
college has for letting w 


tial number of flats for letgsg'Jj 
undertakes a scheme wli^ 
university leases flats and ^ ► 

them to its students. nr ■- 

However, if the entenon t] 
ment of housing benefit ^ • 
payment of rent to an r, 

establishment, students in , 

accommodation will no* “ i; 

claim, whereas students in sifl j , 

in the private sector 
so. ThiswiU produce a seru^J f. 
in the system, as well ashaffj^ i . 
consequences for an X -oTi^ V 
establishment undertaking^ .. 
nanced flat-building proK^j^ ’ : 
One wonders if the 
of this proposal have J* 
out? I seriously doubt a- 
Yours faithfully. .V 

IAIN CATTO, . ^jfr, , 

SRC accommodation .{/ 

Edinburgh University Sl u ? 
da t ion. ^ ja 

Letters for publication shou|®jj yj ! 

Tuesday morning. They ,v, 

Short as possible a a* 

aide of the paper. The jtf. fy.; 

the right to cut or a 111 

necessary. 
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Case of the 
headless body 

Manchester Polytechnic has strayed 
into a Labour Party row which has left 
iu governing body temporarily with- 
out a chairman. At the centre of the 
trouble is ousted leader of the city 
council, university lecturer Mr Nor- 
nan Morris, who has chaired the 
sovtmors for more than seven years. 

The governing body tried to co-opt 
Mr Morris when his term as a local 
authority representative expired, but 
the appointment was vetoed by the 
city council. No reasons were given 
and now the polytechnic has renomin- 
sted him, tnreatening to take the 
miter up with the Department of 
Education and Science if he is re- 
jected again. The matter will come to 
ahead next month, when foe council’s 
response will be known and a new 
chairman has to be elected. 

Headless body II 

Similar tensions in North East Lon- 
don Polytechnic, where the long- 
seninz chairman of governors 
Councillor Arthur Edwards has 
been de-selected for his Newham 
Condi ward. Attempts to co-opt 
Mm on to the polytechnic governors 
ban so for railed, and unless he 
find! another Newham seat shortly, 
NELP*s new left governors face 
reconciling themselves to a chair 
bom among the representatives of 
« Barking old guard Labour 
forty. 


Big slump in student B attle for 
support for Tories students’ 

by David Jobbins PfOWS 

A big slump in student support for the ^ A 1 -*■ VY O 


by David Jobbins 

A big slump in student support for the 
Conservatives was blamed this week 
on government policies on grants and 
entitlement to welfare benefit. 

In a poll conducted for the National 
Union of Students, only 17 per cent of 
students indicated they would vote 
Conservative in an immediate general 
election, compared with a claimed 
student vote for the party of 42 per cent 
in the 1983 genera! election. 

Conducted for NUS by Marplan, the 
survey of voting intentions gave 
Labour the lead with 35 per cent, with 
foe Alliance 8 per cent behind. 

And this week Mr Phil Woolas, 
president of the NUS. warned that 
many of the Conservative marginals 
where student voters number more 
than the 1983 election majority could 
be vulnerable. 

NUS has identified 32 Conservative 
MPs who have yet to respond positive- 
ly to its campaign and could be at risk. 
Majorities range from seven to 5,715. 

Mr Woolas said that on the basis of 
Conservative claims of a 42 per cent 
student vote in 1983, there had been a 
large swing against the Government - 
enough to lose every seat on the NUS 
list of student marginals. 

And he put part of the blame on the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
which was holding its annual confer- 
ence in Scarborough this week. 
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when Conservative student leaders 
spend time casing guns in Nicaragua 
and organizing spy rings on campus, as 
opposed to putting tne Conservative 
point of view across to students," he 
said. “The FCS is an embarrassment to 
the Conservative Party and its suppor- 
ters." 


.uj&m!'- 

‘1 Voted TbJOT WWJ M> 
I'D to THE SMAGM TiM'" 


Of the 83 per cent who indicated 
they would not vote Conservative, 78 
per cent snid that the Government's 
policy on student financial support had 
made them less likely to do so. Support 
for the Conservatives was conspi- 
cuously lower among female students 
(14 per cent) compared with males (20 
per cent.) 

Marplan interviewed 350 students in 
London and other major educational 


policies adopted by the parties were 
identified as an important considera- 
tion in deciding which way to vote by 
80 per cent, but only 9 per cent felt it 
was the main consideration. 

Ninety per cent of students ques- 
tioned were studying at universities or 
polytechnics. 


by Peter Aspden 
The campaign among universities 
and polytechnics urging (he Govern- 
ment to reconsider its decision over 
student finance Is gathering momen- 
tum nationally. 

Parents of students have been 
Identified as a key target In the 
campaign. In the hope that they can 
bring about a reversal In Govern- 
ment thinking similar to that of 
November 1984, when the Secretary 
of State for Education, Sir Keith 
Joseph, was forced to scrap plans to 
moke parents contribute towards 
tuition fees. 

About a dozen vice chancellors 
have already written joint letters 
with the presidents of their students* 
unions emphasizing the gravity of the 
situation to parents. 

They were joined this week by the 
director of Brighton Polytechnic, Mr 
Geoffrey Ilall, who said in his letter 
that some students stood to lose up to 
£800 in their annual Income as a 
result of the Government's new pro- 
posals. 

But Just across the road from the 
polytechnic, the vice chancellor of 
Sussex University, Sir Denys Wilkin- 


the students' union to write a similar 
letter. 

He said it was an abuse of confiden- 
tial Information - parents’ addresses 
—to deliver a political message in such 
a way, and that it was doubtful 
whether a consensus on the Issue 
existed within the university anyway. 


IBM chief takes top science post 


I North East London Polytechnic 
»!? F Gerry Fowler, 
writing, a reference for his NELP , 
atm Peter Toyne, successful 
emulate for the Liverpool 
Wwtffl/c rectorship, Mr Fowler 
that given his former political 
toptrience he would just like to 
?"■ ■ ■ how disgraceful he found 
Z. clt y, council's management of 
jjjj tyjfchnic financial affairs. So 

Fodder for the 
wet-watchers 

SMJ* that c ntics of Mr Christ- 
JfM « ,en ’ n0w struggling to throw 
WhU-wer image in the Wile for 
pH on at , the Department of 
abog? ,lDn and Sdcnce - were ri « ht a11 

M E a “«*. drafted into the DES as 
far* 5l< r r 2? ^ tatc and th e acceptable 
£.o . Toryism, is extending his 
C ^ n as far as the not °i- 
AsavJf- Socialist Education 
Beon) 8lIOn (P fes *d ent Mrs Caroline 

tenif' l ^ e ^ rst Conservative minis- 
bi . SJE?. m an “udiencc to the SEA. is 
this congenial territory 

t0 tbe m iddle-o£ 
road Assistant Masters and Mis- 
RfoSL ^Delation. But his rival Dr 
junbMUrt S?? 011 1 Blac k Paperite and 

Bridge over 
troubled waters 

reach 6 S r I? Crtaary 8chtK,la tr y to 
°u Prospective 


Months of speculation over the 
appointment of a new chief scientist 
ended last week with the appointment 
of Dr John Fairclough, director of 
development and manufacturing at 
IBM. 

His predecessor, Sir Robin Nichol- 
son, announced his own departure late 
last year but it is understood that 
difficulties in timing Dr Fairclough's 
release from IBM delayed the new 
appointment. Sir Robin has continued 
to service Cahinet committees despite 
taking up his new appointment. 

Dr Fairclough will begin a two-year _ 
secondment from IBM next month, 
working in the Cabinet office as a 
deputy secretary. He already has 
direct experience of many of the key 
Government scientific bodies, having 
served on the Advisory Council for 
Applied Research and Development, 
the Engineering Council, the Butcher 
committee on information technology 
and the Information Technology Skills 
Agency. 

He has had close involvement with 
higher education as chairman of IBM 
Laboratories and was the driving force 
behind the company’s spate of L 
academic initiatives in recen t yeans. Dr John Fatrclouj 

Poly’s £21m boost 
to local economy 



Dr John Fairclough: direct access to the Prime Minister 


UGC to yet 
schools of 
architecture 

by Patricia San tine Hi 

Every university school of architecture 
is to be assessed by the University 
Grants Committee in :m exercise starl- 
ing in either May or June. 

The UGC technology subcommittee 
is to examine not only tne work of each 
department but also the standing of the 
parent institution. Each school is to get 
the equivalent of a visiting board with 
co-opted members with direct experi- 
ence of architecture. 

The first institution to be examined 
is likely to be Sheffield University 
school of architecture, which was due 
fora visit from the technology subcom- 
mittee in May. 

This was revealed by Professor 
Douglas Wise, a member of the UGC 
subcommittee, who was invited lo 
address the Royal Institute of British 
Architects' council last week. 

Last month he warned foul at least 
one of five schools of architecture 
might be closed. 

Sneaking in his personal capacity as 
professor of architecture in York Uni- 
versity Professor Wise said there could 
be more than one closure. 

He speculated that the visiting board 
would find at least five schools with 
intakes below that recommended by 
the Esher report. This weakened posi- 
tion would be the result of the cuts in 
July 1981 and December 1985, as well 
as the proposed 30 per cent reduction 
in part two courses. 

He said that the UGC's new funding 
programme also represented an in- 
direct threat to die departments of 
architecture. As universities received 
less money, they would seek cuts in the 
weakened departments. This was com- 
pounded by the fact that the UGC 
regarded architecture as being expen- 
sive. 

Professor Wise urged the RIBA to 
make immediate representations to 
the UGC about the unit of resource 
being set for architecture. Esher had 
recommended this should be at the 
same level as engineering - it was 
currently half - but the UGC had no 
plans to increase it. Later RIBA 
council agreed to make representa- 
tions. 

Professor Wise warned too of 
threats to the five-year course which he 
said the UGC regarded as very expen- 
sive and not as academically support- 
able. He advised the profession and 
education to establish a dialogue on 
whnt the contents of a four-year course 
should be, before it was forced upon 
them. 


Liverpool names 
new rector 

Mr Peter Toyne, deputy rector of 
North East London Polytechnic, has 
been appointed to the rectorship of 
Liverpool Polytechnic. Mr Toyne, 46, 
has been at NELP since 1983. Pre- 
viously he was deputy ilircctor at the 
West Sussex Institute of Higher 
Education. He takes up the Liverpool 
post, vacated by the new rector or the 
art and design London Institute Mr 
John McKenzie, in September. 


, „ —, A additional Jods over ana 

by Karen Gold polytechnic employees. 

Wolverhampton Polytechnic is worth Act j ng assistant director M 
£21 million and more than 2,000 jobs a White told the governing coun 
vear to the local economy, a study by a the figures were part of an atte 
polytechnic leentrer has found. — 

In a paper presented to the authority paid £525,000 to the 
oolvtechnic governors, economics !ec- about 2 percent of its total mco 
Surer Dr Jackie Lewis argues that in said, 

"AA-.tir. n tn 1 .331 Deople employed -mnomic imoact c 


700 are also xepi 

polytechnic's presence in the local 

economy. 




school, the , B - r “ t . 0,, a vet 

ProfteSl^P ? Former presi- 
Ca wbrldg?^Lf ' L ; Soulsby of 

jetailycSmsp 1 Whoo, > and Uni- 
Slr ^^^otnmlttee chairman 

^haily sneS nnertod ' I>yer 0Gca " 


another £6 railUon by the mo;tWrd,of 

£ 

lion-plus goes into the local economy 

in the wages tbe P° l ^ h “fJ3alion 
staff, Dr Lewis argues 
of this, money ft. what c « aI ” ; 


additional jobs over and above 
polytechnic employees. 

Acting assistant director Mr John 
White told the governing council that 
the figures were part of an attempt to 
assess the polytechnic’s value to the 
local community. In 1985/86 the local 
authority paid £525,000 to the poly - 
about 2 percent of its total income, he 
said. 

The economic impact of the 
polytechnic was only pnrt of its role in 
the community, which also included 
providing academic and cultural 
opportunities, and promoting the 
town's name and reputation, accord- 
ing to Mr White. 

“The £525,000 can be seen as the 
local investment which keeps in the 
town an institution with a budget of 
over £20 million, a significant em- 
ployer of labour and generator of 
binds for the local community,' 1 he 


What do we offer anyone over eighteen today? 

A DEGREE OF CHOICE? 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND IKE RIGHT TO LEARN 




f 

£ DON'S 

1 DIARY 


SUNDAY 

Lasj reaching week of lerm. The 
f?f eaT advantage of Sunday is that 
| there is no post in. Lack of post out 
nor so good. Breakfast in beef for wife 
and the two girls. Nothing much in 
the Sundays, so get through by 10 . . 10 . 

I m managing to cut down on non- 


wit h SCI t el. II y. Am I resin msililc to 
jiih-seekeis nr in ioh-uf/erers? She 
Hunks 1 1 night til tell the whole truth. 

I think I won't until pmspective 
L'liiplnycrs pay my insiitiitiuri for my 
opinion. I never lie. hut if ICTs I 
/>cfsi)tnicl department cannot read 
m knees ft hey can’t), it is surely their 
fiiult. Mad lung distussinn n'n this 1 
niajter in Canberra .six months ago, f 
jiiid realise r m tarred with Oxbridge I 
nrusli, nr do I mean feathers? In- I 
culcntally, why are Australians so ( 
keen on the Agarha Christie Miss I 
Marpie mill the >Vj, Prime Minister I 
senes? Must he significant that the I 
Australian telephone directory says I I 
live in "UK ”, while the New Zealand I 
directory says it is “GB”. I 

Have crowd of students in for I 
sherry to demonstrate to them how | 
modern hi-fi makes music a product | 
of sound engineering. They are miles | 
behind their times. Why don't they | 
wri ( c essays on word-prdccssors ( ter- I 
niinals liberally available, and main- I 

frame ahli* m iaIta .a I 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONgUp^j 


A knight’s call to battle 

l n . a ■ 


by Pelcr Aspdcn 

Confidence is the key to all success; a 
simple piece of analysis, admittedly, 
but one which has been enjoyed and 
exploited by sloganeering toothpaste 
manufacturers and desperate football 
managers over the years. Now, it 
seems set to become the rage among 
(hat troubled breed of modem-dny 
soothsayers, academic economists. 

The pioneer of this spring’s mes- 
sage, unveiled at a House of Lords 
Drew conference no less, is Sir Alan 
Walters, formerly personal economic 
adviser to Mrs Thatcher and, con- 
troversially, author of the provocativc- 
ly-ntled Britain’s Economic Remiss- 


r"* : ' 


profes^onal reading, buV stSl need &h^V V ^ b,C ’ and 
Hit Sundays. The lines. i£w WI.T I^S'" k ' 2 P ( ’“ s 5 R “ lon ™^ 
tor. Private Eye. and rhe New Worker .Xi d f/V fb « y reab sc that draw >ng- 
to keep decently well informed, fn . ! ""?** you h .?! r ,he 


I ra k eep detxm Hy we| iMornvcdin SSSjPf ""T yo “ «' - 

the afternoon, make two dozen ham- SnfrYn Li. l,ra ,he P?8 CS? Why is 

burgers and a dozen nuckcts of ri«r? pr< ^ lSSOr . Ie '7 11mal nor sf an- 
harbccuc sauce for the freezer. Non-' hk^ieHTn^V'l C -' turers ’ rooms - 
university friends to informal supper hrhfori SEW 7 Univ n ersi,l ‘-’ s miles 

Much as 1 do like the liberal intfC t * tW? N,CC ‘° be a 

:uai ntmospherc of Anglophone uni- n ° n ' tcch? 

'c rsi ty c nnj m u n i t ics , and often find THTIRCIIA V 
outsiders depressingly naive lulso f HLIKMJAY 
"td much stimulation in the com- ^ c[Ufll| y devoted to 
any of what I suppose liavc to he the °'F iCe a S ainst retl 

lore sophisticated non-acadcmics of , 8book con(fac,s ' D 

ic nciglibourluKid. ft is a significant . c iaon wrilc thc I 
I vantage of academic life that we 7 iakc an Y seriou: 

mcrally meet only people who ^ b J ch 1 owc to myself, 
iliaye well, even when P profes- nbutc lo 20 years of i 
’"ally cutting one number's I CSear F h Ho ™ offi, 
tnroats. The business world is a lot c,1 °ugfi: word-praecsso 
duffer and nastier. typewriter with French 


( I MONDAY 

I H* lCT .\ 0( ,,fe dic,a rcd hv having 
accepted early retirement with three 
-engagement. Financially 

970 S 3 Sh dea lf y ° u . had a ^air in 
1970 and became 55 in 1984, so do 

not now have to go to committees 
(except investments;, partly also be- 
cause here they never have serious 
business to discuss. However 10th 
week means half an hundred essays 
to mark, and about double that 
of reports to write. Cannot 1 
however, decently complain. I do not 
live m an office, keep office houS S 
KE^n te '* , fl r "2 fe * lhe |WJ > girls and 
nnr nii^ ,hl ? fivc mmutes^wolk of 


i- hni, ilr dcvot . ed constituting 
home office against retirement. Two 
f o'g.book contracts. Deadly serious 
i ?S on 1° wr,lc thc books, which 
: V iakc an Y senous money, but 

' mSYS 0 mysclf * wme sort of 
tribute t° 20 years of teaching and 
research. Home office is easy 
enough; word-processor, electronic 
®f Wn i Cr , wtb Frencb and English I 

coniJr V 5f C S * A4 ricctroslatic 
i-oprer. No more carhon paper. Lots 

Sill h «T ° Ut ? f £l ' m The books 
will achieve for me posthumous 

fanic, which by definition I can live 

havin' W - r 'i C lhen,? lf I 
!° spy 15 rtght, somebody else 

n®' Kcs , Larch . IS a method of punt- 

an ° pm,0n and “Wngmr a 

peer-group review. No one is cither 
X* pr quite wrong w e 

Mtua ly owc „ to (lie pro [ es Sn and 
TO OUT DOV-milCfore ik~ li- 


f -' — “ L-LvnumiL renaiss- 

ance. It is a book with much theory 
many numbers, but a simple message - 
confidence is the key. 

Sir Alan, currently professor of 

SS 7V an e, usive concept which 

SZiar* ,in * lysis: " ] rec °s n ' ze it 

is a label for my ignorance, but it is 
important to have labels of ignorance, 

fnd^ffi^;,ir wha, ’ s ™ porta " t 

The real aim of his book is to spark 
a rad,cal . rethink of orthodox 
macroeconomic theory, as featured in 

sitmI e inH >0k S Sn i d °U au ? ht in univcr ' 
aties and schools. The basis of Mrs 

TJatchcr s success, he claims, has been 
her departure from the prevailing 
Keynesian doctrine of increasing 
aggregate demand whenever the «5 
n °Tny was m trouble. 

T ““Wished a much-needed cli- 

aried J na Vi ? ahili jy whWi has 
acted as a backdrop for Britain’s 


Sir Alan Wallers: confidence 

economic recovery over thc last five 

Snlr- Ubled ,he fact ,hat 

fiscal policies urged by textbooks was 
not proved by real world evidence. Sir 
Alan even went back to thc basic 
w °* s of Marshall and Keynes. 

a „ ve " Keynes identifies confidence 
as an absolutely crucial factor in mac- 
roeconomics.” he found. "If Mrs 

fi?i? in he i r oR l inCrCOsed ,he d c- 
ticit m ly8l, as most academic eco- 
nomists wanted her to, that would 
have created conditions which cvcrv- 

HoL k " C ™ W °, ld hnvc had lo be put 

!iS l n-, ThC rf° re cyclcs * “iweriain- 
ties, no confidence. 

"The thing that shatters confidence 

ioS , P Y >P lh,I S Grtwntnieni is 
gamg to do something stupid.” An 
examjilc ot a stupid G overnment? You 


^ : — — - ™ a stu l ,ld Gavernment? ’I 

MSC opens f 50m door 
to broader access 

bv Maooi'p D ink. ■- 


t„ piwicssian ana 

SwS p f ay ' masters - *hc public, to 
publish, for peer-group review, what 
wc have come to think. 


iHuimes walk of 

our places of work/study. Wc do 17 dtt\av 
have, but don’t really need a enf J^RIDAY 
Most of the day goes on getting ^ rhe rh y ,hm of the academic year is 

w8h tss ass- m ,s easier t han't he 
!* home . ar| d in the office An Hpodes, since thc seasons are the 
J®RP‘ n R* .Setting everyone’s lunch Mrae - Thrce winters in succession is 
2 b^iness S 2“ ^°° ^any. in OctobSSS m 

? Si ■ft 101 ? wridn 8 doe s not start J ? rst y ear into orbit. By Easter 

1 JlHi a 5[® r 5 P m * bu t then continues have to CQ Pc with finalists All 

mtil ncar enough midnight, with a ,^ ve some , and some have all nf 
of^nfr° r su pP er * which is also a sort problems. What do I do about 

SBsisfaaS 


Most i ,lT j ncea 3 car. 

dealfiw with private business mat: 
b is. Serious writing does not stsirt 
. a after 5 pm, buf ,he“meri™« 
mtrl near enough midnight, with ■ 
supper, which is also a sort 
meet,n 8 tQ discuss who does 
what tomorrow. Lamentably, this 
mcanslettingcbUdren eat in from of 


by Maggie Richards 

b h on!H E “& Servi . c « Commission 
in k f a ma l Qr new initiative 

in open learning, and poised to commit 
up to £5(1 million to the deal 

lo f o»ow in thc wake of 
he Open Tech project, which comes 

Xnncd ? 19s 7’.'be new in^llalivch 
nrutl* 1 ? as a JUInt axcrcisc to be 

fw.i Hken ,n conjunction with the 
encc? rtmCn ° f Educalion and Sci- 

The aim will be to "cm bed” on™ 
Icarnmg in both the vocational and 
n° n -vocational sectors of the educo 

S Sy n StCm ^ f ? ,y . u,d lzing the 
cnee- gained during the Ooen Trrli 

P “nd from ofter dlsffi lcn r „'! 

UnivOT™ ” - nolab| y lhe Open 


Open Tech projects - most or which 

Some financial aid might he given to 

mcnls" Kh" ? Mi 5' S " 
Q but ^ mjl "! :*iro would be o 

sriissr ft* 

One area the MSC is keen m 

of P n^iimi r n^ an,pk ‘’ ' S tl,C Possibility 
oi instituting sonic uimlitv conimt 

systems so that standnrds within onen 

tSES.- -F- «* ,“" d 8“'™"'™ 

ss » 

The MSC would Imm, i , 


matcher has chonw>. 
changing the S3JSji‘ 
economic policy." lU ™ 1 ^ ^ 
Str Alan declared w s' 
, pnsed, astonished I 

that Aanmadec!ea r^‘ 
, J he was not out to J.V 

oiidcm'c proWemsofwS 1 - 

nl"hoSSh W h gea ? ius,nien,i ^ 1 

?S,S 

ssaBa^ 

Another saintly smile. “ 1 5 
salesman, alas. There is noiS 
done except to reveal whatTf 

pi'jaatt 

chairman of the conference, mb' 
jo throw open the debate pmtol 
air Alan s book among acadeaunt 
over the country. It was a fastkd 
? p,c ,hcsaid after the confemxri 
«nc indicators showed an koqi 
recovery was taking place, "apmt; 
these unemployment figures", li 
those freak results on a pools coa 
which shatter dreams of a jadv 
7 just won't go away. 
a , Economic Renaissance bft 
Alan Walters, published by (M-i 
__ i ’niVL-rsity P ress. £19.50. j 

More cash 
for adults 

MPs have called TorlkeGomase* 
to provide lhe Mupowr Srnicts 
Commission wife an aififtwsi lo 
million a year for adult traMs|. 

The recommendations eoae In Ik 
. second report of the Hswrff®' 
mons Employment Comn^« V®* 

I billed Inst week. It dealt J ® 
MSC Corporate Plan for IwW 
Thc report says that MPi*« 
concerned to learn tltal adult 


TUESDAY SSMhSS 

SSr— iKS^aSSSS 


wh”V, n a SATURDAY 

nouse, pops Up for a nlolit^m. i<„ Some eventna 


University. me Upe " The would hone m . , 

-^Ss&Skssb SS 

"nteiSn ofFlO million" ini ‘ ial casl1 ^rarics'and SE" 0 "" 1 lnui,u,io " s . 

sSSSjS"™.? SSgfe'wSfS 

both MSC and DES ren^ni n r Ude wou,d be directed if® - uscr 

%s«saSas ttatfsr«as» 

Detailed consideration n f MSC has alre&dv rnnHiminJ „ 1 


WIIVVI IIWU IV — 

was not progressing as fast i! 
young people. Moreover Into 
Training Scheme around £1. 
was being spent on 450,000 
ters, yet only a quarter 
amount - £260 million - 
able for half that number « 


ters, yet only a quarter 
amount - £260 million - v 
able Tor half that number o 

“MSC witnesses admitted 

strapped for cash* and said 
properly their present conu 
they would need a mini 
£20-£25 million. Werecoaw 
this money should be mat 
able,” the report says, 

The committee has ata 
mended that the posslbUl 
1c vy/grant system to encoura 
Ing by employers should be i 
examined as part of a curre 
on the funding of vocations 
tlon and (raining. , 

It says that exhortation alo 
sufficient considering 30 pet 


atets ssSjSS 

g«wiiSE3 

road.^UnPv^rsil^cs 

hey are pioperiy integrated into most of us cope^ 1 ^ 


hours, rfsaap jssas 

S?i/ he i ph0n0 from London whm is 
still going on at u party down the 
road. Universities work nlot better if 
towns* 11 * Pr ° pedy intc 8retcd into 


fe^!j^ reo pen _ of Bce~ 


sumcient considering f v 
employers deliver Inadwjt 
ing and generally spend on) 
cent of their turnover to 
comparing badly with in 
spent by the UK's compel 


as employers take only* 
view about problems of 
noon' and the ‘cashflow i 
few months', skill shortag 


rope with. 

A- H, T. Levi 


1 WEDNESDAY — 

ive job offers, 


the said ° y 

■"unity rcSd , "*5?!* mm- p 2?£„.° I ° 8) ’.’ a! as member of 

Jrat- .iSjstargas 


Plea for actio 
on ‘harassme 

Allegations that Manchestei 
ty students were victims 
harassment following the v 
then Home Secretary, Mr t 
tan, are to be raised at the u 
senate next month. 

! Three senior teaching » 
indicated that they will cm* a 
chancellor, Professor M* 
mond, to take up the allegai 
thc Home Secretary, Mr 
Hurd. 

The demand, by Profe* 5 ^ 
Ranger, Bryan Roberts ■[> 
Shanin, follows a call from w 
They believe that disd®® 
Guardian newspaper add m 

1 for an inqahy <mto ** 


THETIMKS HHJIIKR EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.4.K6 




Standard 
reply to 

validation 

Tbcre are a number of logical posi- 
Ham on the validation of degree 
ggttg |a Britain. And the DES 
rapes* to the Llndop report is none 
oftina. 

jjjg National Union of Students, 
for example, takes the view that all 
degree courses should be externally 
validated and that only qualifications 


‘Judge and jury’ 
supervisor blamed 


by Felicity Jones 

A London University MA student 
submitted his thesis a year early on the 
advice of his supervisor and whs failed 
by an examination board chaired by 
the same supervisor, an appeal hearing 
heard last week. 

Mr Barry Adams, an SSRC-funded 
student in thc socioloev of education m 


student in thc sociology of education at He said that London was not in the 
the Institute of Education, appealed to process of establishing review proce- 
the judicial committee of the Privy durcs for MA students but a personal 
Council in its capacity as visitor to letter lo Mr Adams from Professor 
London University that his complaints Phillip Reynolds, chairman of thc 
had not been fairly and openly heard Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
by the university. Principals academic standards group 

The three members of the hearing investigating appeal procedures said: 


answer questions ahum its procedures 
in the handling of his case and had 
been unable to discover how or who 
had considered it. 

Many universities including Oxford 
and Cambridge have formal appeal 
procedures but London only considers 
appeals from research students. 

He said that London was not in thc 
process of establishing review proce- 
dures for MA students but a personal 
letter lo Mr Adams from Professor 


which are so validated should be 
tfowed to carry the title “degree”. 

The chairman of the NAB board Is 
on record as wishing to see external 
nHdatlon extended even to the 
venerable university establishment of 
which he Is warden, while the CNAA 
hu offered to undertake for the DES 
i national validation function. 

The concept of universal external 
validation is logically consistent; It 
might be costly and it would certainly 
distinguish British degrees from 
those of aO our major competitors, 
hot U would give uniformity to 

a dons and it would be de- 
Indeed, the NUS has 
dalrad that some of the most prestl- 
gkxs degrees on ofler depend more 
on the age and wealth of the institu- 
tion! and on the consequent quality 
of the entrants than they do on the 
tttaq of the courses. 

Anne, though, who believes that 
the Goraument, any government, 
TOti&embeable to Impose external 
vattdation ob British universities has 
(o be gifted with an extraordinary 
credulity. The sole effect of that 
is to distort the debate and 
jpn succour to those who would 
AJto, and have fudged, the decision. 
Tne chairman of the British Coun- 
topartlal body with the job of 
gflagBrltaln abroad, has written to 
™*wetary of State to urge him to 
“Jtesknd the impossibility of ex- 
to potential overseas slu- 
and castomers our Illogical 
“f degree provision, 
^waards” mean nothing for em- 
JJr™ °f Parents or students If the 
9*™ which Is supposed to secure 
standards cannot be under- 
"A® or believed. 

y . otolng the opportunity to 
g” 1 aqpee awarding powers to 
50016 of them 
Hf™ 08 more experienced In 
degrees, larger and more 
|[«Ik newcomer universi- 

talft 5F® has shown a lack of 
2S3 Jstomote, in local education 
tiwir p tojl BIld ^ ,be P ub fi c educa- 

bas ' °f course, been a lot of 
jrffne on the DES: some from 
fcjto “f exler "*d validation as 
ttdteii ^““Jntolnlng local authority 
control, some from 
2SgS l| to lecturers who need 
UlarT^zi 08 ..® 8 tbelr benefactors In 
JTnfgotlatlons and some from 
j}* see the public sector 
TkJgn* whlch they stand, 
to j?* fistened most carefully 
^ho*p°^ n Rectors of polytechnics 
c Ch^ C ^ Broun . t ! and location In- 

N ^^S£’. anwort,brU ' e 

*»to uSS?i a8b “ l > IobbIed fa y those 
tton ofSiite 8 ?® “temal valida- 

iSsis and mf * or ool- 
Unlv eStfe8 VCr 10 get the same for 

lh^ bf .7Si U . b.Breater uncertainty 

%gg&a»as 

r^iion service. 

D ®taJS„?S a f PaKal . “The 

nothlnt ot^vu that «ason knows 

r,as o3 but wJJi , ,urn| tae the 
TOt see clearly the results. 

E. D avison 


were Lord Mack ay of Clashfern. Sir 
Patrick Nairne ancl Mr Mark Carlisle. 

Mr Adams told thc hearing that he 
had been a well-qualified student, "f 
have no sense of inadequacy and had 
wanted to go on to study for a PhD 
which I was unable to pursue liecausc 
of the decision. 

“There are facts which had 1 been 
given a fair hearing would have 

E Dinted lo mitigating circumstances 
ad the examiners been made aware of 
them,” he said. 

He maintained that he was not 
properly kept informed of his progress 
ana submitted his thesis a year earlier 
than he needed to. “My supervisor 
having approved the submission then 
played an important pan as chairman 
of the examiners in failing me and 
taking the appeal which was in effect a 
complaint against himself," he said. 

Mr Adams argued that in the case of 
borderline exam failures the university 
should hold oral examinations as at 
most other universities. 

He said that there was something 
wrong when two out of three SSRC- 
funded students failed as happened 
that year. "I'm surprised that the 
SSRC have not initiated an inquiry 
because they spent a lot of money on 
us. 

“1 gave up teaching to study for my 
MA and had undergone three inter- 
views for headships to find that I was 
being taught by people with less ex- 
perience who had trained many years 
ago.” 

Mr Adams said that London Uni- 
versity had consistently failed to 


“Our inquiries suggest that review 

C rocedurcs for undergraduates nnd 
IA students are either established or 
in course of being established.” 

In evidence he also cited the uuvern- 
ment Green Paper on higher education 
which says that it is impnriani for 
universities to be seen tn take com- 
plaints from students, staff and thc 
public seriously. j 

London University denied any un- 
fairness in the way in which the 
cumplaint had been dealt. The uni- 
versity's counsel said that Mr Adams 
had failed to satisfy three elements of 
the exam and had been informed that 
he could resit thc next year. 

Some confusion did arise when he 
was led to believe that he could just 
resubmit his thesis but was later in- 
formed by the assistant registrar that 
this was not possible and Mr Adams 
decided against resitting the whole 
exam. 

“In our view he was dealt with 
properly according to the university’s 
procedures and was kept informed of 
its actions by Professor Bernstein,” 
said the counsel. 

Thc university took a decision in 
1972 that there should be an appeals 
procedure in the case of research 
students but that this should not apply 
to taught masters degrees. 

The academic registrar had decided 
that no irregularities had taken place 
which would have enabled the case to 
be refen-ed to the academic council. 
The hearing retired to consider its 
decision. 



Master footballer . . . 


Iraqi physical education lecturer 
Araz All will be over the moon this 
July when he is awarded an MSc 
front St Andrews University for his 
work on “Statistical Analysis of Tac- 
tical Movement Patterns In Associa- 
tion Football”. 

Araz hud studied Scottish football 
from Iraq and came lo St Andrews to 
carry out research on Dundee 
United, supervised by St Andrews' 
director of physical education, Mr 
Archie Strachaii. 

He followed nil the home games for 
the I984-S5 season and studied (he 
team’s tactics, with final results 


Scottish intakes ‘still not enough 9 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The Government's revised intakes for 
the Scottish colleges of education next 
session show a slight increase on their 


its initially proposed intakes to prim- 
ary courses of 900; 600 to the primary 
BEd degree and 300 to the one-year 


600 to the primary 


initial proposals, but still fall far short 
of the recommendations by the Gener- 
al Teaching Council for Scotland. 

At the end of last year, the Scottish 
Education Department proposed a 
drop in the intake to secondary courses 
from 570 this session lo 530 in Septem- 
ber. The SED has now revised this to 
an intake of 600. although the GTC 
recommended a minimum of 700. 

However, the SED has said this 
intake may be exceeded to admit 
additional students Id mathematics, 
physics and business studies. The col- 
leges have been asked to gjve priority 
to students wishing lo train in these 
subjects, and in religious education, 
computing and chemistry. 

But the SED has made no change to 

Council drops 
S A invitation 

to the South African consulate after 
pressure from the Nauonal Union of 
Students (Scotland) and the council s 
national executive. 

NUS (Scotland) rawed l that it 
would. withdraw ^thcBYC a 


primary postgraduate course. 

The postgraduate intake has been 
increased by 50 per cent from the 200 
places available this session, but the 
GTC recommended an increase to 
400, with 700 BEd places. 

The SBD has also asked the gov- 
erning bodies of Scotland's seven 
education colleges to comment on its 


proposed quotas for each college. 

Tne Secretary of State for Scotland , 
Mr Malcolm Rifkind, has said these 
proposals “are without prejudice to 
any decisions about the structure of the 
college of education sector” which may 
be taken after consultation on the 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory 
Council’s report. 

STEAC has recommended that the 
number of education colleges should 
be cut from seven to four as soon as 


f iossible, retaining St Andrew’s, Scot- 
and’s only Roman Catholic college of 
education, and three non-denomina- 
tion al institutions. 

At present, the two largest colleges 
of education are Jordanhifl in Glasgow 
and Moray House in Edinburgh, winch 
the SED proposes should continue to 
have the largest intakes. 

Jordanhill has the highest proposed 
secondary intake of 250, wliile Moray 
House has 95. Dunfermline College of 
Physical Education, which has no 
primary intake, has the lowest prop- 


osed secondare Intake of 40. 

Jordanhill also has the highest prim- 
ary intake of 225, while Moray House 
has 188. 

Dundee College of Education has 
the lowest primary intake of 80, but 
also has a secondary intake of 55. 
Craigie College of Education, which 
has no secondary intake , has a primary 
intake of 100. 


KxO slow hits part-time 
lecturers hardest 


by David Jobbins 

College lecturers In Liverpool are still 
waiting for a 2 per cent pay rise four 
months after it was due and many 
part-tuners are claimed to be suffering 
financial hardship because of indust- 
rial action by white collar staff. 


tion for a memuei in «« ■ w ----- 
address the council last Saturday* u«j 
davalw chosen by the Anti-Apartheid 

SssggSIF* 

the Langa shootings last year. 

BYC’s Scottish executive had in- 

mWM 

consulate^ v *•“ 


of overtime, back pay, thc 2 per cent 
rise payable from December and in- ' 
elemental credits. 

Although the dispute, involving 
members of the National and Local 
Government Officers Association, is 
now over it will be some lime before a 
large backlog of payroll work can be 

Now the lecturers' union, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, which 
has taken legal advice on behalf of its 
members In the city, -is -demanding 


payment of Interest on the unpaid 
wages. 

Its regional official, Mt Peter Venn, 
said: “We have put in a claim for our 
members to be compensated and that 
the payment must be made im- 
medialely. 

"Wc arc considering what action 
should be taken to back this up. We 
think that some of our members are 
owed over £1,000.” 

He said that among Notfhe members 
who had particular difficulties were 
one parent families, part-timers with 
substantial hours reliant on the work 
for their main source of income, and 
staff hired on temporary contract to 
cover for secondments and maternity 
leave who were receiving nothing until 
the union intervened. 

Nalgo has cooperated in dealing 
with individual hardship cases but 
routine cases will take some time to 
tackle.. . ..... 


revealing the relative success of va- 
rious movement patterns In terms of 
goals and kicking opportunities. 

United manager Mr Jim McLean 
said Araz's findings showed the par- 
ticular movements the team had 
concentrated its efforts on were in 
fact the most successful. 

Araz himself has played for St 
Andrews first team for two years and 
gained a certificate for a Scottish 
Football Association coaching course 
held In Dundee last year. He hopes to 
continue his studies In Scottish foot- 
ball with a PhD on the physiological 
demands in association football. 

The classic 
approach to 
computing 

The Queen's University Belfast clas- 
sics department is enjoying new status 
as computer finnsl Took with unpre- 
cedented favour on graduates In Latin 
and Greek. 

Not only has Queen’s a monopoly in 
classics in Ulster, but it ranks as one of 
the few red brick unJversities in the U K 
to have all three chairs, Latin, Greek 
and ancient history, occupied. 

During the last 20 years it has seen 
successive chairs of Greek abolished. 
But Northern Ireland’s selective sysem 
has enabled classics to retain its tradi- 
tional niche, with the teachers, both at 
university and in schools, banded into 
o Joint Association of Classical 
Teachers, committed to encouraging 
interest at all levels. A pre-O level 
conference at Queen’s this year 
attracted 400 fifth formers and a 
further 100 A level students turned out 
for a sixth form conference. 

Enthusiasm for the discipline is 
likely to increase since the careers 
office at Queen’s reports a highly 
favourable reaction by computer firms 
towards classics graduates. One stu- 
dent who wrote an MA thesis on 
“Latin poets in the reign of the Empor- 
or Augustus" found himself in brisk 
demand by computer firms, who also 
selected, from an assortment of disci- 

f lines on offer, a graduate in Latin and 
talian. 

John McGann, professor of Latin at 
Queen's, said: “Employers see those 
who can handle Latin and Greek as 
capable of handling anything, it gives 
them mental agility ana should foster 


ability to take up new activities in a 
world where people are going to have 
to change tneir occupation several 
times in the course of their working 


life. And as society becomes more 
scientific, it will prove useful in enabl- 
ing people to make a stab at the 
meaning of specialist. terminology. 1 " 
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mniffil nf .1 jiiiiii.iin 1 i.iili,-f |J,. 1(I 

/"'in filttlu-r I'JlKallOM U 
r«Mwssii, L . ifie nur|i>i 4 ' i.f its umfcr- 
jm..t.i..r,-uirrn iiliim. I’mJcssunM.iriin 
Albnmr. P»'»frvor of iliLt.rv .,f 
L diiltsiiv < ollt-gc, f ’.ircfilf inM die 
|i ,u, . Hld y ’Jiff rente «>l Hie Mriihh 

.Si >L'lf ■[■ jg ICii I Asm niil lion. 

Between f.iRMf ■ if itf 2.IKKJ students 

wiul.i fradiiiiiu ,i, sin^k- li„i,„ urs 
vu mingy ififs yc.ir. up iu lit rimes ;ts 
m. my as wore necessary simply to iniin 
.■•oi inloj-isis for pnilcssiii mi/ posts ami 
Mist ilfl Ilf 1J! fill- MiJ.joci, ho said. 

Jo keep •."«-» i/oyv^nii i^r H.mld need 
11 1* 7 n*l six ucudcrmT ilcpurtfiiaiis 

with about in stuff cavil. Yet then? 
weic K’ degree courses in snciulouy in 
existence even tin iuyli fewer than 2 nor 
».eiH nf all graduates were stieiulngists. 


me ere 
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Carry on 
training , 
says code 


lh< si .i!e n| ar.iileiiiu sivrulnev 
pjuiixii.ii sli.iwedfJi.it suciolngy's I u se 
w.i*. iii eiliiiMii. iii. and ili.it v.iwetmiieiii 
s.if|i|n>rr fur a Mihjeel w.is tmt jiccess- 
•i I iJy reflccied 1 1 1 1 lie numher • >f courses 
in it. 

lJeinnj!!.ifi|iy. wind l had (lie entliii- 
M.istie Mippnri ol government jikJ 
re sea roll councils. Ii.id only one under- 
graduate degree course compared with 
.sociology s Nj. “I here's mi reason at 
nil to think if a Jiscipfine is supp. iricil 
by Government for statecraft that 
i| will thereby gain recognition from 
ihe Ciovernmcnt in the academic 
world. " he said. 

Bm si vio logists could not jirgue the 
ease for then subject as ;i broad 
education without examining the cm ri- 
Clihim In ugh I mid justifying it. lie i 

said . Parts of i lie smiulogy curriculum ; 


(■repared '.indents in •.ehol.irship. 
logic, computing, ci.mniunicaii.nl 
skill ., understanding texts and people. 

"Ihe message I want to pm over is 
that sociology as n discipline lias a 
content which provides a very .suitable 
vehicle for the development of a 
diversity of skills, so that the claims for 
our own courses arc tmi overstated. 

■■There's every reason to believe 
that in the current climate where the 
vocational mid narrowest possible in- 
terpretation is beiiiQ put on education, 
that sociology hits ii lending role In play 
m staiiin- the humane omeept of 
higher edneatintr. ] 

The moiid of sociologists was chang- 
ing ami they wore lending to give 
constructive in! her than negative 
answers to questions. 
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Urgent action needed 

to solve youth crisis 

British SOi'1/ilr..iii ii- ..... r 
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developmental activities, urges a new / of Bninel University, 
codeof practice on staff training issued nl ,, ng W 1 ? w «?rc suffering uncm- 

liy vice chancellors. * Payment and inadequate education 

i,a% ?? d 5 e,,1 phasizcs the responsi- ISS-kl ^ m dcvinnc y and delin' 
bihtywlirch rests op individual Icctur- SJ, b ^ av ' lL ' ul : “Voung people con- 
Sni? /“S'*. . fhcir . ‘raining commit- ,?,!! ru lher arc constituted into. 


^ ■•-Jin «>|| rilUJVJUIlHI ICClIlT- ■ I MUiiE U( 

ers to fulfil fhcir Jr.-lining commit- or ruiher arc constit 

inenrs. Activities might include identj- £? of fhc major social 
neutron of personal strengths and JJSJV ^itleniporary Britain 
weaknesses in teaching, research and P rac,, *-' a ! action is urgently ii 
iidministrution or management cv- a,, swer K. 
ploration of ways in which competence Sl,cm . lo ^ isls bum either i 
can be improved and attendance at p, to P IC y°u*h or rnishn 
CO * l ii CS and WOr kshops. Professor Marsland told the 

All universities should set un „ sucioi °gy of youth is tauc 

nnri^nnvri i** 8 ^ fra, ' ,, ™8 ttwinilitMf, . oulslde profession.i 

nnd provide a programme of courses w . rk tr . a . ,nm |. «nd included u 

n!'™ ’ nd uct ion for a II ' a t v f/ J Subjccl I m . few lex t books 

ntw staff, initial training for less ^ hut analysis there is of f h< 

fJ5 e c rienCed ^ clurcrs «nd workshops young PV°P lc « dominateil bv 
and semnare for other staff. p assumptions. perspective's 
n _ ; ur 8 es departments as well frameworks. Marxist socioiogi 
liiSi?? 10 ” [,le >r role in Psychological the? 

;™ !n L"8 hy providing systematic on- adole ^cncc and sociological t 
framing for their academic of young pcople as a distmciivi 

sen tinars, discussions and ,,r 8 ,nn g that common aspects i 
juD rotations. ■ 

and p°- mr P iltc * U o^ C Vice' SuSueUon PriV3.tp ffe Op 

be set aside for training purposes ^! ga ^ojtas 

^4M|5,MSa^£ J° tt,Sh Corres P on dent 


people’s lives are overwhelmed by 
Sent C8SS distinc,ior,s between 

Six fundament nl themes should he 
considered in the development of a 
sociology of youth. Professor Man- 
land proposed: 

® Youth culture as n unitary concent 

« of - th -r .-»!».— ««. sr" y :, ™ i,nl " c ^ 

facing cortk-mpor^y Britain ^Rxidfe? fmth ? tuCs ' he,icfs :ind norms of 
Poetical action is urgently needed in P : ' rl “f an overall nge 

answer it." b y ,Ktatd ,u 9*™ " society of which class forces 

Sociologists have cither neglected fflE.S.T’ facl " r v 
the topic of youth or mishandled it uth culture as rebellious opjxwi- 
Professor M a J sian d told Jhc meetin ’ 2*!°?" i[1 ^ ^e offi, 

fsss poslwar liberal - domocr - 

young people is dominated bv Exist & vwV f F'u cul,urc; 
assumptions. ncrsneciivx : , ! • l >ourh siiK’ulliires. 
frameworks. Marxist sociologists have Marri?. i 011 " 11 ^ 1 for mm- 
rejected fisychological theories of ! J hST 1s of yo,,fh to offer 
adolescence and sociological analyses n.»S dcs cnp"vc uccounts of young 
of young people as a distinctive group ‘ ^ d ‘^ M1 | ncclcd from theory, »ns 
argiiin g lhat comimm aspects in young ‘'gl in 
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, by David Johbins 
J! Man's exploitation ,»f nuinuils is 
1 charged wiili high emotion and 
■strong upiuiims which get in the way 
«l reforius. Views arc polarised unil 
the opposing factions arc strong on 
ninllicl mid weak mi common ground 
which could produce tangible im- 
provements for animals on farms, in 
znus and in laboratories. 

Or Donald Broom, whose appoint- 
muil t« (he world’s first chair in 
animal welfare was announced this 
week, has his own very llrm views 
which place him squarely in (lie 
animal rights camp. But his 
academic brief will he the search for 
ways of making animals' lives less 
fraught. And (his needs the coopera- 
tion and respect of the exploiters as 
well as (lie welfare activists. 

The chair, attached to Cambridge 
Unhersitys veterinary school. Is 
funded by the Animal Welfare 
foundation, un organization with its 
mots firmly in the British Veterinary 
Association. The peak of the AWI’N 
nrsl iniiiniive, it is intended as the 
plunk for detailed research and eva- 
luation of practieul answers. 

Activists arc wary „f ( | le HVA’s 
gradualist approach and are In- 
creasingly turning to militancy in 

fnrmi coni P ai B ns “gainst factory 
farming and use of animals in labor- 
atones. 

But Dr Broom believes Hint a foot 
in both camps docs not mean sitting 

anin !!i fiy * H™ 1 ,lis «MWt« on 
atilnud husbandry and other emotive 

issues are invuriably prefaced with a 
conditional “If we are to keep animals 
oil fanns/ln zoos/lahorutnrics . " 

‘ My principle job Is to assess the 



welfare id' the animals. Thea™ 
Mmidd be kept in zoos or laborS 

s an area on which J have op^ 1 

use ‘I n u y P riricl Pfe rS? 

Ills i lew is (hut there arc too me 

ay* lh v he n,a|n,enan « I 

nn.«.V i 1 ,s of fonsidt rable edm. 
(innal mine as well as a tod » 

He also bdlevSto 
there may be too many laborakn 

Ground 8 thnl 

■T lh f. ftin ?lo n of lhc chair lilt 
oner unbiased, scientifically. based 
pi aclical opinions on welfare mafkn 
rather than to achieve radical 
change. 

*1 would like to promote a dialogue 
between people who are concerned 
with animals either through exploit- 
ing them or because they want lo 
improve their welfare. I certainly 
count myself among those who want 
to improve animals' welfare, but 1 
nccepi it cannot be achieved orer- 
uight." 

The first step wiU be to draw up 
Indicators of wclfnre which can be 
applied cither by the state veterinwy 
service or veterinary surgeosi b 
pH vide pructice who may be asked to 
comment upon parting 
Alices - animal housfeg&re»ntpfe. 

Dr Broom will be ittanfoi to 
Cambridge, where he read nalord 
sciences, graduating In 1954. 

Now u reader, he has been Imohtd 
in studies on stress, welfwt **4 
frustration in farm animals, resntij 
ext ending his research to zoo anfmw 
in collaboration with Ihe Royal 


Zoological .Society. 


tee, tn n survey carried out in 1985 

«S m ^ C !i ded T thBt newl y Appointed 

staff spend at least 15 dayS on training 

L™ cyde, experienced sta/f 

wwn^dKs 0nd ^ C3dS of de P"*"«nts 


seven days. 

Tlie CVC 
existing pra 
adds that 
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lUlHu mitli up which meet Scotvec chairman 'n, 
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- 71161-6 has tye en disagreement bc- 

S5 Mil 18 fcared - Aft w the press ^ f^5 ) 

S a E U TL u .^ bDI No, ™ an T * bb, ‘ mm r- l A 

io^t or sii? ,e „r,r£ . 

Sirr* M?*: A formula 

by concen- 

bit too damp at the edges. Ignore it. can n£II a ^ us imeat that he 
™ ou ‘ or ,he dwlslon - tak|n 8 

<4 **££-*•*- ** 

and used to advise Mrs Thatc^ier on in * P ^? We ,acomes for those 

tactics for PHme Minlstic* sQ,e" fe 0,6 ^ 

lions, and other matters when she Subf^ h* wHI no 

was Lender oT the Opposition. cm Infho S d ? ve !? further w, ‘h a 
„ S® « not surpHsing that the SJZJSi *5f" d ri ! lc and 
[ Budget reflected the Thnlchcr/Teb lh^?*t b»5^f ,,I S Cr i. boom ancr 
bit strategy for the election. As I said worked L Si 3t ; a formula 
fn my lost column the week before aanln^nl i ^ 5 t !". 19 f 9 “ nd a,inos! 
tl«c budget: “The Chancellor has to deSl mh!| diji ” 1 W- If ,s 
clmose between income tax bribes Inc loifeSJl , , ^ eand dfimag- 
«nd plucatlng lhc W Mc,“r«d ’ I' 

cnxi.lj about uneinploymeut nnd Its 40 £!r cenllgt !||! 


tween the unions and Scotvec over 
? ff ®2“8 National Certificate modE 

dMs "° i 

™;s„“f c n ™'„r ncies wiih ™ 1 

simply informed that Scotvec hlS 
a^cn a decision on privatization. 


o piuiuitiLive," U , . _ r .«»IUII. 

— 1,35 diMer — ■> JZ&Jaz-si*. 


unions and Scotvec dearly look 

"DuisZJ 1 ™ 5 ' h,: ™>™»riu.u 
But Scotvec just weren't interested in 
getting into constructive discussions. 

■avarJasss 

s 

It s difficult to sec how Qpiuum- 

(L r, ®f,‘ ed lhflt ‘ t has received more than 
*°ther applications for approval. 




New Alevelgradf 
announced 

A new A level grading system design 

to make Ihe awurds of grades fairei 

to he introduced by the Clnvemmt 
from next summer. 

At present only a few marks «f 
rate the D, Cand'R grades. Under t 
Government pluns, the mark ran 
between the bottom of the B grade® 
the bottom of the E grade wul 
divided into three equal interv 
[ assigned to grades C, D and E. 

1 ne Government has also deeided 
replace the O level grade awarded 
those who have just failed ine» 
levels. A new N, for narrow fail. * 
show prospective employers that ; 
student came close to making « 
grade. 

Hattersley moves any further to Ihi 
riffht In his nresent ohase he may a 


A i r r \UJLZi mm 
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y nwal adjustment that he «?' w * dl *be legs well off an H . , , 

on the most cost-effcclive !5f ?°« pei ‘ Wni majority of the V t obb,ed » ll twitched ih 
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who wish to ^ 8 tr ?* sn,! * bose Door Thpfn!" Sby J ans help the 
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sreior, wi || Increase. Thev will nn 

S b tt cd f ve J furt her with a 
cut fn the stundnrd rate and dip 
consequent consumer boom altcJ 
lhc . n **; budget. Such a formula 
worked in 955, 1„ 1959 and a™ 
again for the Tories in 1964. It| s 

taX y £ rn,Cfll * dlvl5lve aad dan> ag- 
Ing to the country’s Interest, It Is a 

simple strategy of going out for the 

40 per cent that give the key to No 
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the sort of Interview he gavi 
Marxism Today a short while 
His pronouncements are totauj 
consistent. His figures don't add 
In short, he Is talking a great dei 
humbug in a vain and despe 
attempt to attract votes that 
flowing to the Alliance. 

He stands little chance of cap 
lng any such votes. Only by dives 
himself of the left and tbe b 
unions will he be able to do so- 
will have no party left If he iHes k 
that. And, anyway, I suspect I- 
are more likely to get him wfo« 
succeeds In bouncing them nirli 
to the right. . 

That ground has already ft 
occupied with Increasing success 
the Alliance and If people want 
move on to it they are surely JJJ 
Hkely to go for the genuine W' 
than a very dubious substitute- 


Ian Wriggleswc 

The author is Soctai Dentocn 
for Stockton South. 
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overseas i lews 


Staff want autonomy restored 






bv Geoffrey Parkins 
-ri,c Malaysian education niinistrv in 
Kuda Lumpur is going ahead with its 
plan to set up a new Universities 
kuncil among other things to control 
academic standards, promotions and 
terms of service for academic stuff in 
the country's six national universities. 

The council will be bused on recom- 
mendations put forward by vice chan- 
cellors Iasi year, although details arc 
being kept secret and, according to 
^nior academics, are being im- 
plemented in i» confined "bits and 
pieces” fashion. 

University academic stuff associa- 
tions have cold-shouldered lhc govern- 
jneju’s plan and joined local universi- 
ties in calling for a comnlelc review of 
the Universities and University Col- 
leges Act (1975), that would restore 
autonomy and academic freedom to nil 
the country's universities. 

Education minister Datuk Abdullah 
Ahmnd Badawi has agreed to study the 
Act “very carefully to muke sure it 
does not inhibit the healthy pursuit of 
academic activities'*. Given the gov- 
ernmental reluctance to comment and 
the number of conflicting reports cir- 
culating in the media and education 
circles, the universities are in ns much 
confusion as ever. 

The only thing which does seem 
certain is that the government has no 
intention of relaxing the cast-iron grip 
it has held on higher education since it 
damped down Tl years ago. 

The 1975 amendments lo the Uni- 
veratks Act - which were introduced 
vihen Prime Minister Dntuk Seri Dr 
Mahathir Mohamud was education 


minister - are described by the 
academic stuff associations as the 
most obnoxious piece of legislation 
ever to pass through the doors nf 
academia . 

The academics say it removed 
academic freedom und placed the 
running of the universities, including 
decision making on academic and 
administrative matters and appoint- 
ments, in lhc hands of civil servants. 

Association leaders, including 
Datuk Dr Mnkhzani Abdul Uahmnii, 
former deputy vice chancellor of the 
University of Malaya, say the 1975 


legislation was nothing more than a 
“weapon to punish" the universities, 
particularly tnc local universities and 


ic universities. 


their teaching staff. The Act destroyed 
the autonomy of universities nnd effec- 
tively turned them into government 
departments, eliminating free and 
open debate and alternative points of 
view, and imposing wide-ranging res- 
trictions on students mid staff. 

Lecturers arc very tightly control- 
led, their every movement monitored 
by the government's men, and iii many 
cases are (rented like students rather 
liinn responsible intellectuals. And 
resentment among leaching staff and 
students is mounting. 

Making matters worse, said Dr Rah- 
man, were the vice chancellors and 
council members who instead of work- 
ing in the interests of their universities, 
staff and students, had over the last 1 1 
yenrs been acting as “police men" for 
the government. It had deteriorated 
into an “us versus them” situation. 
University administration had become 
a "political, social and ethnic" battle- 
ground. 


I lie Joint i.T -uncil u| Academic St ;i ft 
Associations, m a memorandum i» the 
education minister, has rciumim-mled 
15 amendment* it ■ the Univvi silk-, ami 
University Colleges Act. ihoi w< -ultl ; 
aiming oilier things: : 

• Restore academic freedom and .1 
certain amount of autonomy to the 
universities. 

© Relax the political and religions 
restrictions on both academic staff and 
students. 

• Alter the provision* pertaining it» 
disciplinary action against staff and 
students, including the appoint mem of 
high court judges in replace vice 
chancellors on the disciplinary hoards 
uf universities. 

• Give union staius to the JC ASA nnd 

uniun representation to nil academic j 
staff. I 

The staff associations feel th~.ii ihe ' 
granting uf union status to its joint I 
council and union representation to all , 
academic staff is a crucial factor, as n . 
would provide academics with tin- I 
opportunity of negotiating fur better j 
terms of service and other changes, j 
and help prevent abuse of adiniiiisira- | 
live power. | 

The government is in a very difficult \ 
position. For there is a genuine fear 
among ministers that if it does loosen 
its gnp on the universities, political 
and religious extremism will get out of 
control, particularly among Malay 
Muslim fundamentalists. But if it docs 
not, resentment will continue lo grow 
at a time when the UMNO dominated 
government faces its most serious crisis 
in 17 years, with Ihe collapse of the 
economy and the imminent election 
this has precipitated. 


Wider role urged for grandes ecoles 


from David Dickson 

PAR1 S 

The French government has been 
«kcd to make a major effort to 
increase the recruitment of students 
into tnegrjH>ki h oles. These include 
. creation of new scholarships dc- 
»ineff to attract women into technical 
stJDjects. the setting up of new institu- 
H ori 1Q fields such ns new materials, 
^technology and journalism, and the 
production in universities of special 
raises for those who wish to transfer 
w > grande (cole. 

r_ v ,esc proposals arc made in a 
report prepared by the director of the 
uZ e n . or ! na ^ superiettre at Sevres, 
Jffle Joanne Scrre, for the former 
P nis i® r °f national education, M, 
a Chcvfcncmcnt, and nrc- 
«nied to him only a few days before 
« month's parliamentary elections. 
tJ-WW' her conclusions arc not 
rnait .- ,0 b , e Cnt ircly shelved hy the 

WaUtlOn of fvmor, ...ui .i. 
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o,!Ij y . be, . n 6 encouraged by the Morony said: “Far fr 

a ‘hcmselves, and partly policy, 1 want to 
cause the new government is itself demography does no 
10 f,nd wa ys of increasing the cr does internationa 
'meuveness of the higher education Mme Scree was asl 
ys ' e, Jj- M Chevenement to s 

pjL/JJJ*. ‘"e new minister for national could be taken to do 
^ Jh-ation, M Rend Mo rony. has students into the gn 

Barricades go up again 

from Ed Brandon mobilize public sy 


New minister: Ren£ Morony 

already said that he supports his prede- 
cessor's desire to double the number of 
high school students taking the bacca- 
inureatc by the end of the century - 
one of the main reasons for seeking an 
expanded intake by the grandes (coles. 

Sneaking to journalists shortly after 
taking over nis new position, M 
Morony said: “Far from criticizing this 
policy, 1 want to expand it, since 
demography does not wait, and neith- 
er does international competition.” 

Mme Scree was asked specifically by 
M Chevenement to suggest what steps 
could be taken to double the intake of 
students into the grandes (coles over 


the next ID years, and how the entr- 
ance requirements could be broadened 
to encourage the recruitment of stu- 
dents with a wider range of academic 
abilities. 

On the first of these, she suggested 
that, rather than aiming for a massive 
expansion of current institutions, a 
range of new ones should be created, 
particularly in fields of new technology 
which are inadequately covered at 
present. These include computer sci- 
ences, energy technologies, telecom- 
munications and biotechnology. 

In non-teclinical subjects, she also 

S josed the creation of a new grande 
e specializing in journalism and 
another institute focusing its courses 
on the natural environment, as well as 
a number of new management schools 
in provincial regions where they do not 
currently exist. 

Mme Serre pointed out that there 
was a major need to increase the 
recruitment of women, who currently 
make up only 18 per cent of those 
attending the high-school preparatory 
classes for the grandes (coles in scien- 
tific subjects. A new set of scholarships 
- similar to that introduced for women 
taking university science courses - 
should be complemented by a publicity 
campaign showing that women were 
capable of succeeding in technicnl 
subjects. DEUG. 



The face from the Turin shroud 

New light is cast 
on Turin shroud 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

New evidence to support the authen- 
ticity of the Turin shroud has been 
produced by Dr Alan Wli anger, a 
psychiatry professor at Duke Uni- 
versity, North Carolina. 

Using a polarized image overlay 
technique, which he developed In 
1981, Dr Wlianger has been compar- 
ing (he facial image on the shrotad 
with the carved relief of Zeus Kyrlos, 
discovered by archaeologists In an 
ancient temple beside the Euphrates 
In 1932. 

Working with his wife, Mary, Dr 
Whanger found 79 points of congru- 
ence between the shroud and (he 
carving. “In a court of law," he said, 
,( 45 to 60 points of congruence arc 
sufficient to establish the identity of 
face Images. 

“Thus there is excellent evidence 
that the facial image of Zeus Kyrlos 
was based on that of the shroud of 
Turin. This would give obvious sup- 
port to the fact that the face on tne 
shroud was available, either directly 
or through excellent detailed copies, 
to the artist carving the relief." 

Tbe significance of this similarity 
lies in the fact that the Zeus Kyrlos 
relief is firmly dated by Its own 
inscription to ad 3J - 12 months after 
the widely accepted date of the 
Crucifixion. If Dr Whanger is right, 
and it was copied from the shroud, 
claims flint the controversial cloth fa 


a 14th-century fraud would be re- 
futed. 

According to Dr Whanger the 
shroud would have been accessible to 
the artists of the urea. There ore 
historical references to tbe transfer of 
the shroud, folded into a frame 
showing only the facial image and 
called the MundylUm, from Jeru- 
salem to Edessa. There it remained, 
much of Ihe time on public display, 
until It was taken to Constantinople 
In ad 945. The waited town were the 
Zeus Kyrlos relief was discovered, 
Dura-Europos, Is quite dose «io 
Edessa. 

In addition to his study of the Zeus 
Kyrios relief, Dr Whanger has ex- 
amined numerous depictions found 
r in a Jewish synagogue at Dura- 
Europa. These, too, lie claims, 
appear to be based on the shroud 
image. 

He also studied the earliest por- 
traits depicting Bhiidria in human 
form, from India in the first and 
second centuries. These show not the 
familiar obese oriental figure, but a 
Semitic man bearing a close resem- 
blance to ihe image of the shroud. 

“I think these findings Indicate 
that the facial Image on the shroud, 
was well known to people and was an 
Image tliat affected people's ideas 
about Ihe deity. The wide use of the 
imago as a model to* portray god-like 
figures would indicate Butt the image 
was felt to have enormous power or 
was divine.” 


Ironic support for Poland’s democratic voice 


KINGSTON 
toe third time in as many weeks. 
ci cad « h “ve gone up at the Mona 
JJJpus of the University of the West 
'rejwand the College of Arts, Science 
®nd Technology in Jamaica. 

prot . est be E a n after the 

ESS*™ m February that from 
dents vIfJS d l^ y f ar Jam *ican stu- 


mobilize public sympnthy through 
other means. 

Then Mr Seaga went on television 
and told students that they should 
return to classes, repudiate the poiit i- 
cally motivated actions of a small 
minority, and i recognize : that they were 
not fighting for education but free 
ness”. 

This lead immediately 


dcrus , m,c y ear Jamaican stu- „ 1 ,i lf . direct protest action. 

ob5 ed t0 lect ”res, haying tak,n S office 


Minister wi,h Prime 

promise , t? t iI!f et,nB P r °duced only a 

mvestteat ™ U P a task force to 

ha dbecn t fftK Vl u ^ Problems students 
l2 Por SJ?Sl 8before . th e levy and the 
Were intrJtaf anaum fo®ns to cover it 
^ycotted7c«Sfj stu dents again 

closed som^ures for one day and 

ramlnuethcPr Q ut.they decided lo 
, hc,r Protests and attempts to 


Dutch treat 

A Dutch firm is “ P™“Ed , 'jjj 
million computer system which win 
give instant access anywhereoncafti 
pus to the card catalogues and library 
bf Oklahoma Slate University. Tlie 
gift is intended to provide a s Jow^se 

for the system » ■ 

ty libraries in the United States. 


The voice of Poland’s academic com- 
munity should he heard in discussions 
about the country’s new development 
strategy, higher education minister Dr 
Benon Miskiewicz told a meeting of 
university rectors and Hist secretaries 
of university party committees. 

His statement, and indeed, the 
venue of Ihe rnectino, were ironic. For 
Miskiewicz has effectively ensured 
that the universities no longer have any 
independent official voice, first by 
dismissing almost 80 democratically 
elected rectors, deans and heads of 
faculty councils, and then by attacking 
the Main Council for Higher Educa- 
tion, which is supposed to represent 
the higher education community in nil 
dealings with the government. 

Miskiewicz, moreover, was speak- 
ing in the hall which, last November, 
was the scene of one of the largest 
demonstrations against the dismissals 
- the great hall of Warsaw Polytechnic 
University. . 

The dismissals at the end of Novem- 
ber attracted wide publicity. The 
attack on Ihe main council, however, 
was less obvious. Miskiewicz had 


already tried to destroy it once, when 
lie realized, in the winter of 1984/85, 
that it would be the focus nf protests 
against his proposed reform of the 
higher education Act. 

But under renewed pressure from 
academics and other groups, he 
climbed down at the last minute and 
allowed the main council to continue 
as an elected body, albeit shorn of 
virtually all power. 

Miskiewicz. however, still had one 
trump card. Under the amended high- 
er education Act, lie had the right of 
veto over the election of delegates to 
the main council. The outgoing coun- 
cil’s term of office came to nn end on 
November 30, just ns the dismissals of 
the rectors and deuns were taking 
place. 

During the next 10 weeks, as the 
various universities and colleges 
elected their new delegates to the 
council, they were subjected to a 
constant campaign of advice, discus- 
sions, persuasion and downright press- 
ure, to elect people who would be 
sufficiently compliant to ministerial 
directives. The new council began 


functioning in March, but n number nf 
eminent names were missing. 

Whether 1 licit absence was due to 
official pressure or their own reluct- 
ance lo continue to serve in n body 
which had been deprived of the power 
to carry out its prime function, is not. 
in every case, clear. But in one case, 
the city of Wroclaw, it is known that 
there was direct interference from 
Miskiewicz. 

Addressing the same meeting as the 
minister, the prniy central committee 
secretary with special responsibility for 
educational matters, Tadeusz Poreb- 
ski. was at least unambiguous. The 
universities, lie said, need more disci- 
pline and "iron consistency” in turning 
out graduates who will be "good 
citizens of the socialist state". 

• Polish TV is planning a 
“documentary” on the death of Marcin 
Antonowicz, die Gdansk student who 
died Last November after "failing out 
of a police van". His parents and public 
opinion generally will not accept the 
official verdict dial the death was 
accidental, particularly as it happened 
on the anniversary or the murder of 
Solidarity priest Fr. Jerzy Pop ieluszko. 
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_ overseas news 

EEC takes first step to pump up industry 

. ... 5S S’ 1 '"r^.^n.pcti.io., in infnmm- 


I’y Thonins I.;imj 

fjinovii linns in tffoiironiis.nid hinivUi- 
nnlrifjr lie ill the heart -if primuses U>t 
‘ 1 niil J ,,r new f-.urcj/v.tn Cnminuniiv 
programme inleiuleu in reeii.ifi/e ihe 
sluggish iiihiiij fact unrig sec Mr by 
pr« >1111 uiny cu-uperaiioiiPetwccn liusf- 
ness ami iiuiversiij L a s. 

In (lie long lerin, ihe European 
t omniissiijn - ihe mlniinisiralive sec- 
rciari.ii ut ili._- Loniniuimy here in 
Brnsftvh - hi pis io make ihe sliriiula- 
imii uf i lie new leclmnloeics ihe very 
eenire of its indiistri.il strategy. To 
achieve that, it envisages an increase 
tnmi 3 to K jht can in the conmmniiy 
nudget tn fin; mee training and re- 
search. 

Aj* a first .siep, the enmiuuniiy h.is 
;usr Iminclied an action programme on 
technological education. It emphasizes 
labor at ion between industry and 
the universities in iraining, the interna- 
dojiaf exchange of students, teachers i 


trainina'in^ -° r “ l£ .’ K,m P! cs »" dude ,hc Airbus and and Jnpancse competition in infonmi- 

husijied^n"^.! 0 IT St ,nw,h t ng Anane in the acmspaee sector and tion technology, its framework 

state an. I Mu- US e Af Tiufil! vis^r ‘ ^ f / 01 iS * he 11,£,r 'P^ uc . Jear fusion see- already provides community finance 

£3-* “ 

eminent, the em, n Kin n areas' S T - between business, labor- ro-elceironics in high-iiilcgmfion eir- 

force chat ihe ejllecifve c .mne itTv? F,mw J? ,h T VC ? ,,lCS ,hrou g hou » ^ software techniques? advanced 

ness of their com ries ff ‘ l development of new information processing, the cuniputer- 

we likened bv rhe slow iniroductinii of ino^kti 81 ^ iind ncv !’ P rodl f c,s fulfill- izaiinn of offices and computer-con- 

new techno/ngfo^ ,n ?. or P 0 !?ni,al market needs, trolled production icelmim.es. 

cesses. Yet information (echnologv 
arnne is e.vncctcd in create four million 
new /nhs during this decade nnd infiu- 
criee perhaps half the existing jobs 
ihe u.iiimuniiy now imports 75 per 
ceil i uf it.s supply of video recorders 


fuirfiic m 1 1 ic Hcrnspacc sector anu 
JOT in the thermonuclear fusion sec- 
tor. Many new initiatives arc on the 
way to extend joint activity into new 
areas. 


— ii, i m nuns o per 

Ctf, l' ;' r l,s su Pply of video recorders 
anUWii per tent uf its microcomputers. 

“Cii-operiiiini) has aircady home 
fruir m many areas where it has 
enabled a powerful European pre- 
i' cntt ’ lo be established.” says a .spcrial- 
ist s pokesman for rhe commission. 


“The objective is to stimulate co- 
operation between business, labor- 
atories and the universities throughout 
Europe in the development of new 
technologies and new products fulfill- 
ing existing or potential market needs. 

“It is not a matter of basic research 
but of joint action in the pre-compeli- 
tivc stage of technological develop- 
ment. It will be up to business to lake 
over at the production nnd marketing 
stage." 

These arc some recent collaborative 
initiatives which are likely to benefit 
Irom the proposed investment policy: 

7 he European Strategic Programme 
for information Technologies: a five- 
year schema m heir. . . 


.......... ... Linus .mu Luui|iuicr-con- 

trollcd production (celiniijiies. 

Research and Development in Ad- 
vanced C tninin/nu-iiii/iii r 7'... -I,,., 


model and to define <rwc i 
the functions of the 

S^ni'S“S^! 

■iolog.es new procc^Sfe! 

:i5~5aai?i 


Student riot forces 
university closure 

Irnm U/nnhl... l. r : . ■ 


7V-, i'tiuk/wiivii m /i a- incut “y 

vimccd Communications Technologies /he / 

for Europe: now in its initial Mefini- key Ilevc SSl' 

Non stage, it is intended 10 keep stimulaic |?«2 n P „ r ? ject 

Europe in the forefront of telecom- nreasasId.S 8 n ^ rcseareh “t 
niunicntion deveh*pmenls. Its prineip- «r hiofic nntcri^ lhc ah 
a! objective is the production of the «v of enzC m - S' * he ^ as,c lec ^ 

tee .m»Ic.cv needed /or □ wide hand of the teehao oofnfS^ 
%hWor.i,« fibre optic networks live Hssucl 2? and ,^ 
capable of transmitting sound, picture toxicity and S J h ® 1 5 va S? Dflt 
and computerized information sinui I- rnmrne is in h?!L ns , ks - The ?■ 
taneously. Tlic programme will initial- system of «iri ■ com P ICfnenl ^ i| 
ly aim to establish a common reference projects f « n nov fl tory imhj 


from Wachira Kigotho 

v ... NAIROBI 

Kenyatta University has been closed 
indefinitely after two weeks of stu- 
Sj* r'cketuig and boycotting of 
Icclures. Tlie crisis culminated in the 

klfrS° n of . ,h ^ 1,n . ivers i'ly ch apel 

late this week. During the fracas 

ebnJIS stud ? n . ts w ho were inside the 
diapcl were injured when their rioting 

through hu . r,cd . roc,s s and stones 
though the chapel windows. 

1 ” lsa Vo 1 aftcnd ^’tures started on 
‘ R u !l ien lfie students wanted 
to hove an audience with the minister 
of education, science and technoloey 

S ome e on r hr 0 i a 5 an N ' S '* na ' 10 iron ouf 
nfthn^ studen,s gnevanees. One 

2rnri^« JOr gr,cvat l ecs was (hat BEd 
graduates were not being regarded rs 

professionals by n government 

fffH.i ted f COn,n ? ,ssion char 8 ed with 
^L^ y o 0 V eV ^ 1118 ,hc c ' vil servants’ 
salarms and other terms of service. 

incTcasS P d p r “? a ! n,u commission” 
increased the salancs of enainccrs 

rchitecls and others, bur anger grew 
r duatc te achers were not 
Ke™? n n n W Sra ^' The students at 
1 Umvci sity were demandine 

»!**""*■ raise lheir Brakes 

JS^S»m E f. Par Wl,h ° ,her P r °f=Stonal 

After mceli ig the minister at the 
universitv, the students agreed to ho d 

l Shl l hc headqui 

° cs P>te constam appeals for 
them to resume classes awaiting the 
outcome of the talks, many “Ml 

S?«i 0U M 0 J ,hc cam P us “nd blocked 
[he main highway to central Kenya. A 

^emm madc and moT onsls y who 
stS P® 85 were PeHed with 

Kenyan universities. Last time such 


clashes occurred in Nairobi Universi- 
y. one student died, others were 
,n E> rcd mciiiiling policemen. 

r ,? dl ° broadcast announcement 
rrom the permanent secretary in the 
ministry of education, Mr D* Mwir- 
arm. urging ihe .students to resume 
WCJ,f 4 unheeded. Mr Mwimria 

b^,h ^ h U f nlS lhe Srii-'Vi.necs 
that they had were “compleielv exter- 

f£«SS' w . e!far e at the university". 
He said that those who refuse to attend 

C ".ifj s Wl ' be as having 

wi h drawn from the university anl 
must therefore, leave the campus”. 
«t.h ,h UniV f rS,ty was eventually closed 
ijf / ,0,, “ an -es |ed students who 
refused to Hbidc hy the government 
siafemetit IO return to ch.sses No 

thlS CS S ° far hBVC becn P referr ed on 

President Daniel Arap Moi told the 
umveraty adniinistraio'rs thalthcv 

such stSm^ 8 thC « ovcrnmenl into 
such student issues as they had the 

S^h fl 7r y h t0 | C ,HStize thc slud ents. He 
said tha the law empowered universi- 

s, n c* l r ou ' i,ry,o ™'’= wi,h£ 

Nevertheless Mr Moi castigated thc 
KenynitB University students for 
boycotting | e ctu rc s. y He d«cribcd 

foMhefr education! 
terms of service of its employees hut 

sssjs , sis ,, “-"» 

iHiPfS' 

pSsiSis “ “ mparcd “her 


Intellectuals rejoice at 
writer’s renaissance 

Geo ff rey p arki „ s -V - i-**. h i**. 





Scandal of 

j. t<i ■**-b , i ,, uii (5 01 me end of rikhiiu puonnzc inewi» w 

Tv;tt T ^ _ i„y ui ?i l,nd i,c,,d Finic freedom in C’lti- Marxism, patriotism and social 

XV y Leam] P until very recently. ns to arouse the people’s enth 

J O wv A ™ => h c n S. president of the Chinese for achieving tlie party's goals 

hnr\l/a ro orn!.:^i n,y ° ncui1 Sciences, said at ;m Chinese academics and writ 

lAUUKCio r V ecl-Il,B ,0 “Icbrnle Yu Plug- clearly in a tricky situation ai p 

n lil^rn^ .u C “itnbution to Chinese nnd arc fully aware of thc t 

Sh°j n t U 1 n,vers| l>' In Providence was cS^,! thc r 8 ^;>! t -‘ lir -‘ , l d scholar dichotomy. Wang Meng, e» 

Rhode Island, Is an Ivy Leaoue standino wnl l,r . Cil inus most out- vice ehairmnn of thc Chinese 

«Ucge. Its students, as Mia jLn and wls dr^J!r^i P ° CtS *i ,is ccil, u r y Assoeimion recently remarke 

Brotfie would say, are the crime W- 0, "wrann^H" i« ^ fn ' y a,,d u »Jusilv national conference in Pekln| 

crime. Unfortunately It hm» « , hy Mao and tlie parly. while writers should bear then 

that some of them are aim hnMr«° Ut adv^fr?l!3 lakc “ hnd widespread responsibility in mind and C 

The news that two scnlnr «fl 0 J» er f' Chinp^n c ,^ ccts on d,c development of literature should be oriented b 

were arrested lartwee™o^chBro« nt r MiS SZZT, n,, - d ,cd ,n O| hor socialist norms, the “freedom t 

soliciting for nrosHhuinn 0 Charges cp B ri?.LnB^ e i HVn s> Inc luding high- is essential to literary cream 

“ d “ SS wJ5!Efil 

jag 

■ hoy were entitled tn . ! . received chief rritinicm pvnrpst ihpir ffplinm. displa! 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

F- Tno c \ ,n *j dere d by many to be 

JHJ ° f P l,,l | s h J-* sl classical scholars 

h ■ t Ils >*. cn "Wieially relia- 

/ S a ! C ? ^ the Chinese Academy ut 
J / So J- i;i ] Sciences in Peking. 

V lys .i- Pingho was condemned 

V h22 l IS <ic - ? V"!? as a "ronetionary 
^*e=L-i bourgeois ideulist", who “poisoned 
young people’s minds with false ideol- 
V\\\\ A vicious political campaign was 

f n aC ^ aeu , I ^ ,s, >' u ’ w,li ^ was to 
v ru- rar ‘ ri ’iiching implications for all 
\ Chinese lmellcctunls. 

MM ’shumilialion ,.f Yu (ri fe eR-d u 
relentless nationwide enmnaien 
B. JS flln . St w J nlers and academics in lEc 

sssiiaestffijM 


us students, as Miss Tian 

uSl?' f 7 the cr * me * ^ 

5 X nalC,y * 11 twns out 
1 Th??JL2 f .f em arc a,so hookers. 
The news that two senior shufonta 

-fi MS'ZdSf 

tacJ r eir o a ” dd J“i h ! ersta Brown lS 


E on publications is besinninj 
cn, a brief review of recent 1 
lumucemcnts a,, d moves by the p 

clearly shows the concept of filer 
freedom in China differs greatly fr 
thm in the west. 

I ■or instance, Xu Liyi, chief of 1 
Pu hi lent nms Bureau of the CPC 
while nipping flic knuckles of pu 
fishers recently for allowing too m2; 
“unhealthy" books 10 get on lo ill 
market - explained that the ramep/o 
literary freedom in a sociafor emit} 
was ami indeed “should be dtffctat 
from that in capital 
The funthinicmid task oi totatuic 
and publishing in social China, ht 
said, is to “cuucale Ihe people’ and 
disseminate knowledge helpful to ihe 
nation’s planned social devdopfflt- 
Literary works and other pubtoft 
“should publicize thc basic tenets 01 
Marxism, patriotism and socialism. ^ 
as to arouse the people’s eathM&n 
for Hehieving the party's goals" 
Chinese academics and writers bp 
clearly in a tricky situntion at presetf 
and are fully aware of thc eustin 
dichotomy. Wang Meng, 
vice ehairmnn of thc Chinese Writer 
Association recently remarked at 
1 r Ppt ne. till 


Sweden joins space age 

with Viking expedition 


« philosophy” ° r ° sc ools ° r *rhc freedom to write. Wan] 

jsaijaS^' "jffsjfiE a-irft-ssas a SwjwsjEf avKaSKEs 

SS3S3 JXS? as therc existed no 25 'Jjy were «*tw to expect 2s h recc, '| ed chief criticism and express their feelings, displ 
professions, “~dwi.ho.her Zs SSZ3MTSfi 

taf ,7“ NfEyaSt’tt't! C “£on,I..Tsn S D 

)3CC 3PP approached the girls, posing as academic th ” n « we « of a -purely CWA chairman, stud 1986 mai 

V “& C buaJnesiman | n town SL fnr SSnSSn? 0 ®? and the “political 10ih anniversai^ of the end 

fotertalnmene', A raid swifilv Fnl wrona" Th-lPil! 51 was totally Cultural Revolution f 1966-76) 
jeaition S We t°?, a ““verted carriage Lu J no? Hu » “ sh ould beginning of what he hopefl 

prove to 8 be “China’s literary 

wifh 1 ?£ hySiCa « Nanisms associated dlstSSS!? und^ ^ acSem^ffiedoS’k atonir" 8 ^ ■ and Tang said lh f dur i? 8 *1 If*! 

wth the appearance of the Northern noj° Ve ^ d< °tthese were indp n 7 considerable attention f to Kf. rec ? lv, OB writers had devoted much 

Lights are not properly understood 0 ^ 08 P r °wn University atudpnii^" moment, and m^.1, ” at tbe criticizing the Cultural Revolui 
AamagnetosphereandptesmasysTems rie J 0 T, lI,e , autll ‘> r lties at Brown th* academics are urfiin?^hp Wr,tere and representing China’s efforts t 
are common everywhere, our del, * ,,t with which th» — . the to introduce 6 lec^«? n 8 nilf government itself into a modem world po? 


§SS2S£s 

entirely controllwi rmm irI c H e i- l L Qrc 1101 P ra perly understood fled as Brown University ahidpntc moment, and manl, n at tbe criticizing the Cultural Revc 

space racility HmngThMCM^'f etOSphere 0lld P lflsm a systems H ( m°L the . aUthor,ties a* Brown Rip academics areureina^hp'^ 11615 and representing China’s effort 

studies of the Norilfeni r c/f M S? niin ? I1 L ev<Ir > lvv bcre, our under del1 with which the merltB’ h ro mtroduce government itself into a modem world | 

scientists here believe wilVwfiSn is '’“T ImportanaJr pounced on their little arandal iJlIf P ,ace all cSiurafaSd IL!f at . Would the time had now come toe' 

understanding of ^chinkli thclr S«ni? , T ,l8< S B af the univenS V V unfa,r * » was the? Si? 1 ! 8 ™ under tK r S? rt ?2 <te r' l i c P ur ' experiences of the period ai 
trolling electronics "JhcweafilepTnH uffe£ g 5!lnHin the ma Bnelosphere also Jf° 8tar *ed the whale^binoL^’ “mstead of the ComSU.n®! r t e “ w * lhe ^‘ure- During March 1 

smb ttEgsSrr’ 2 % a d iss 

JSi^SSSSS “ 0 " 5 * ,d ' K>m y^nezuela school shuts dc 

saabesss 


msmuieot Technolo- 
gy m Stockholm, the Ionosphere 
Observatory at Uppsala University 
and the Kinino Ocoohvsimi inc*. 


non, iiicsaretiiie is employed in analy- 
ses of the magnetic fields and particles 
which cause thc aurora borealis phe- 
nomena. 


sJJfiii* Saab Space (a division of ‘^“hoolfor 
Sweden s Saab-Scanla industrini to * "hooker 
group), the 286kn Viking is 50cm high 1,on ring" ] 

SSnKTl. f 9 ° C 5 'J n d <™"“ RdcW ™* 

resembling a heflvy disc, [t revolves Yet the 
a ?. a " d lls bucbs th ree ti mes a minute. 1 ts seventh olde: 

wii a SLlmfiS hi 1! P |1ch1 R? lar orblt . vlvcd worse 
win a maximum distance of 14,000km past In life 

265 minute?. b com P |c,ed Bvei 7 sujcMc pills l 


YeT 'the flown taT W1 " De redcp,oyad » 

will probably survive SSPSF'*: ^f*c£ tc 

■ • idad Guyana, difficulties in 


A council spokesman said 
“The school is very much a t 
the harsh economic climate 
vailing In Venezuela and 
turning pressure on the Bnt 


luiuiug uicsaurc uu “* v 7 

oil's budget. "The council sj 
V enezuela are now res 
Caracas. 
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Geofge^Valdi’n learns ukoul bread-making taSdta^^b^Lstafrvistt Forci l^^a^d^periul Cnl^p oressnr niger Sargent uses IBIVI technulogy. ^ 




Everyone knows 1l1.it higher education 
does not serve thc needs of industry. 
Thc Government said so in its Green 
Paper on higher education, leading 
industrialists say so with monotonous 
regularity and there is no shortage of 
icademics prepared to admit it them- 
selves. But is it actimlly true? 

There arc few even among higher 
education's greatest defenders who 
would claim that all the demands of 
industry are being met and fewer still 
who would wish ii to change sufficient- 
ly to do so. But there is no doubt that 
ine level of contact and collaboration 
between higher education and industry 
has been increasing at a rate which 
would not be suspected from thc tone 
of most public statements. 

Toa large extent, force of circumst- 
ances has dictated that this be so. 
Universities, polytechnics and colleges 
have been forced to widen their hori- 
zons, faced with nn endless squeeze on 
lheir budgets, both to bring in extra 
funds ana to carry on thc increasingly 
Mctssary business of updating of staff. 
Consultancies, staff exchanges and 
aualde involvement in course plan- 
have all become increasingly 
common. 

Having pu Q toe in the water, 
perttsps reticently in many cases, most 
uutifuiKHis have now seen thc iidvan- 
ujts of such collaboration and arc 
best - with varying degrees 
Qj effectiveness - to encourage more. 

is complete without its 
™™na| liaison unit; no university 
ml J* le ^ behind in thc science 
P r * slakes. And every institution is 
raking oyer its shoulder at the plnn- 
J R \ an *‘0us not to be penalised for 
running courses thought to display an 
tower mentality. Good cmploy- 
Jj®, rates ^ 0r graduates are trum- 
peted as never before. 

cver . however, there is little 
? n wbat precisely is rc- 
1' i 01 fbigher education. Manpower 
£™8 ; (or example, may make a 
(t^baek if the imbalance which has 
rin!.»fPf d *u technological fields con- 
f a but for the moment it is out of 

riiaJlsu alike? ,Vl1 **™ nts and indus_ 
Tb® CBI made clear its views in a 
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GATEWAY TO INDUSTRY I: John 
O’Leary looks at links being forged 


submission to the joint meetings of the 
higher education planning homes held 
earlier in the year to discuss future 
student numbers. It said: “History tells 
of manpower plans that have found- 
ered in attempting thc task, which are 
as numerous as wrecks on the Good- 
win Sands. Thc reason is not hard to 
find. The timescale on which higher 
education operates in planning its 
undergraduate courses and the output 
from them is perforce n long one, 
whereas industry's plans+mist relate tn 
immediate market needs, fierce com- 
petition and the economic climate 
which can change as Quickly and 
unprcdictably as the wind. 

“One major company which has 
consistently and carefully carried out 
manpower planning as part of its 
normal financial budgeting and per- 
sonnel routines has found that whereas 
it can be reasonably effective on a one 
or two-year timescale, longer forecasts 
bear little relation to what in fact 
occurs.” 

It was far from dearon what actually 
was required: “The CBI welcomes thc 
shift of emphasis to academic disci- 
plines which would have a science, 
mathematics and technological base, 
but would not want the product of 
these to be too specialised. The spe- 
cialisation can be added by industry." 

The paper went on to admit: “The 
CBI realises that industry must be 
more specific in defining its require- 
ments and is encouraging its members 
to be so. In general the demand is for 


graduates who are able lo adopt a 
broad systems approach to tackling 
industrial tasks, and initial comments 
on those emerging from four-year 
enhanced engineering courses, which 
set out to cater for this approach, are 
very encouraging." 

In common with other industrial 
groups when tied down to specifics, the 
CBI says that employers place more 
weight on personal qualities than 
academic background. The ability to 
communicate, breadth of outlook, 
leadership potential and a positive 
attitude to change are the sort of 
characteristics they list. “Rounded” 
graduates, at ease with figures and able 
to function effectively as pan of a 
team, are what is required. 

The same message emerged from 
the National Advisory Body’s industry 
group in its last report. Indeed, so 
strongly did the members feel about 
rhe subject that the NAB intends to 
publish its findings next month as a 
pamphlet on thc need for more emph- 
asis within higher education on trans- 
ferable interpersonal skills, which is 
the jargon for the kind of qualities 
identified by the CBI. The pamphlet 
will explain why it is felt that higher 
education Is not successful in these 
areas and suggest guidelines for impro- 
ving performance. 

Ine NAB group had already put Ihe 
.case for greater involvement by em- 
ployers in higher education, both at 
the strategic planning level (locally and 
nationally) and in terms of individual 


subjects. Its report last year called 
for:- 

• an increase in the number of em- 
ployer representatives on national and 
institutional bodies, notably to raise 
the proportion on polytechnic gov- 
erning bodies from the normal one 
third; 

• the establishment of national sub- 
ject task groups, which would be 
available tu work with institutions on 
specific topics, as nn alternative to thc 
time-consuming and sometimes un- 
productive business of sitting on sub- 
ject committees. 

• adequate employer representation 
on validators' visiting parlies; 

• and more continuous contact be- 
tween higher education and industry in 
the form of staff secondments, joint 
research projects, consultancy, indust- 
rial placements and other exchanges. 

However, as the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics told thc 
NAB group, employers often find 
themselves unable to maintain thc 
commitments they make to higher 
education. Their own companies 
naturally have first call on their ser- 
vices, some are discouraged by an 
impression of powerlessness when 
faced with tlie comparatively ponder- 
ous Academic machine, and others lack 
the appropriate experience and 
breadth of concern to make ‘a telling 
contribution. 

Even some of industry's most 
vociferous critics of higher education 
recognise that the faults are not ajl on 
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tancy work to engineering, technology and com- 
puting with more than 400 companies. 

In these areas alone, lhe Institutions had links 
with between 30 and 40 companies on average, 
ranging from multinationals to small local 
businesses and including public sector authorities. 
The mean figure for the amount tlie polyiwhnics 
received from these activities excedcd £820,000 per 
year and passed £2 million in the case of an 
unnamed midlands polytechnic. 

A variety of devices have been used to maximise 
the volume of work attracted. Several institutions 
have set up separate consultancy companies, for 
pvnmnle one arranging 850 transactions In five 
SSa ^STbrtallng in £90,000 in a year. 
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fhan £11 million in the form of gifts or loanB of 
equipment, student bursaries, training places, 
staff development or thc secondment of personnel. 
At the same time, the release of lecturers for 
periods of work to Industry is becoming more 
widespread, often involving an exchange. 

The NAB survey reveals some large companies 
Involved to some extent with up to 10 different 
colleges and polytechnics at n time. British aeros- 
pace, for example, had a £150*000 teaching 
company to operation at Bristol Polytechnic, had 
staff from Hatfield Polytechnic seconded for 
toduslrinl experience, sponsored students at Stock- 
port College of Technology and had commissioned 
research at Trent Polytechnic among others. 

Nor nre thc high technology areas of the 
‘‘switch" alone In attracting industrial involve- 
ment. Business subjects are equally successful in 
securing external support, some departments nnd 
business schools boasting a majority of staff now 
privately sponsored. Profitable short courses arc 
also mounted by a surprising range of departments. 

The organisers of Industry Year have found a 
wide variety of initiatives started already in 1986, 
A directory of 100 hns been produced by the higher 
education group and, after a slow start, Interest in 
the year Itself has quickened in universities, 
polytechnics and colleges. Some have launched 
special funds to take advantage of the increased 
awareness the year may bring, while others are 
holding public meetings lo promote further inter- 
change. 


»>ne Mile. Sir Keimeih Durham, chair- 
man uf Unilever, fur example, is une 
who liulds in ihe view thm, even if 
things are nut av had ns they were, 
higher i-diiciilinn mui in duslry remain 
un iwi) different wavelengths. 

fie sees a jirc-vailine attitude in 
hi} 1 , her education which is at I*esl 
iipiillietie luwitTils iiiilusirj and eon- 
linuus to regard it ns inure prcsiigiuiis 
tu read Greats at Oxbridge and be- 
come a civil seivaui than k» read 
engineering, at Salford mid design plant 
ami machinery, 'lhe hiilnnce between 
the needs of industry and the other 
legitimate demands tin the education 
service do not reflect the importance of 
industry in all aspects of life. 

However. Sir Kenneth concedes 
that industry is also 10 blame, neither 
making a dear statement of its de- 
mands nor trying very hard to agree 
one. He admits to a general lack of 
interest in education by those at ihe 
very lop of industry, most chief execu- 
tives preferring tu delegate such mat- 
ters to their personnel or iraining 
managers. A ncl lie sees thc poor image 
projected by industry to young people 
as another self-inflicted wound. 

One academic better placed than 
most to make a dispassionate assess- 
ment of the situntion is Sir Bruce 
Williams who, as director of the Tech- 
nical Change Centre, has seen rela- 
tions between higher education and 
industry at dose quarters. In a new 
publication on the role of higher 
education in industrial innovation, he 
writes: “There are important and 
proper differences in objectives, pro- 
cesses and products of universities and 
industry, and in their respective inter- 
national league tables thc British uni- 
versities stand much higher than Brit- 
ish business firms. Indeed, in same 
respects, British firms will have to 
move some of their management pro- 
cesses closer to those of me universi- 
ties if they are to get a higher position 
on lheir international league table." 

He concludes that universities can- 
not be expected to hnve a strong direct 
stake in the national effort on innova- 
tion, althougb the freer exchange of 
information with industry should 
stimulate activity. It is not reasonable 
to expect universities lo become pow- 
er-houses of innovations, Sir Bruce 
argues, but the indirect impact of their 
research will continue to be important, 
even where it may have no apparent 
relevance to industrial problems. 

“Despite (heir emphasis on 
academic autonomy, British universi- 
ties allow professional institutes lo 
have a considerable influence on de- 
gree courses in the professional facul- 
ties," he points out. “In so far as 
industrial companies have had little 
influence it is because of lack of 
interest or numbers - a legacy of the 
anti-imcllcctual tradition in many sec- 
tors of industry - their scientists and 
engineers have had little influence in 
thc professional institutes, 1 ’ 

Such an attitude may be complacent 
in the race of continuing criticism of 
higher education, but the mounting 

F iile of evidence showing initiatives 
rom thc higher education side may 
soon produce something of a counter- 
attack. 

The difficulty lies In the different 
timescales in which the two sides can 
expect to renp the benefits of further 
collaboration. While higher education 
can expect short-term benefits and is 
under immediate pressure to step up 
levels of activity, the advantages for 
industry take longer to accrue and are 
less certain. Tire new climate within 
highd education will make further 
expansion of links inevitable, but be- 
fore long it may be industry which is 
being criticised for its inflexibility and 
reluctance to seize opportunities. 
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nr inc>i«: slum stories published. 

Nothing rf nut prolific , he writes a 
new novel- his forte is crime thrillers - 
every eight itiontlis. I’en of his novels 
linve been puhiishe.J in ilj C United 
■Slates, five in West Germany .md 
several mliers in Fraiuv. Portugal and 
Italy. 

while writing lie has also managed 
to qualify ns a teacher, company 
secretary and barrister, bring up three 
children, set up several publishing 
companies anil rise through Ihc ranks 
to become principal of Wigan College 
uf Technology. I le gets edgy, he says, 
ir lie’s nu I active. 

A quietly spoken Welshman with an 
unassuming manner, Lewis is on the 
face of it an unlikely figure in cast in 
the role of dynamic cdueatioiiH] ndmi- I 
nistrator, author and entrepreneur. I 
The sun of a miner from rlic Rhond- B 
da valley, he read law at Bristol JE 
University Ivfore national service in m 
the finny and n year ar Exeter Ltni- m 
versity training to he a secondnry “ 
sc In ml teacher. R, 

After IS mmiihs teaching English, 
rugby and handicraft in a secondary FI 
modern in Okehnmnton, Devon, (he 
was playing rugby for Exeter at the I 
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Roy Lewis; gets edgy if he's not active. 






time), he man aged to land a job as a 
law lecturer in Cannock Chase Mining 
and Technical College. Two years in 
the Midlands were followed by a spell 
at a Cornwall technical college and 
mur years at Plymouth College of 
Technology. 

, No } c J? n ! cnl with resting on the 
laurels of his first degree and teaching 
qualification he spent his spare mo- 
ments studying to become a qualified 
chartered secretary and then rending 
for the Bar. 6 

“I suppose when moving into the FE 
sector I looked around my field and 
realized that while a degree was very 
useful you needed to be able to 
demonstrate a wider experience in 
terms or teaching possibilities or back- 
ground. By taking the chartered 
secretary s examinations . . . econo- 
mics, government, administration and 
secretarial practice ... I broadened 


The paperback professional 
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he borrowed £20 from his wife to buy a 
typewriter and started penning short 
stones. 

Over two years in the mid-1950s he 
wrote around 120 stories before get- 
ting one accepted by n magazine. "I 
used to write a story and post it off and 
then before the rejection slip came 
back I would write another and post 
that off, so that when the rejection 
slips came flooding in. I was never so 
disappointed that I stopped because 
there was always one out there with a 
oil of hope that it would sell." 

In 195fi he struck lucky. An Austra- 
lian magazine. Mm - stock-in- trade 
pnotocrapns of semi-nude women and 
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. HIt was really the same book 14 
times," he says. "Whiit I would do was 
to take the basic law, law of contract, 
law of tort, law of property, but write it 
not for lawyers but for a specific 
market." 

On being called to the Bar in 1965 he 

decided not to practise as a barrister. 
By this time married with a young 
family he considered it too risky to 
begin a new career. Apart from some 
consultancy work for industry and 
commerce he opted to stick to 
teaching, which he enjoyed anyway. 

Two years later at the age of 33 
Lewis joined Her Majesty’s Inspccto- 
m Newcastle upon Tyne as prob- 


f ..A? l ^ c Bar; “That was pride I 
think, he says. “I had always wanted 

i 'Slf m 0 *? 6 or ® barrister but 

88 a youn P man - ,n 
SS5„ d V s J? be ' conie a solicitor you 
lo P fl y to become articled 
and my father was a miner who left the 
pits when he was 47 with pneumoco- 
fiimily*' t ** erc Was no money in the 

*l is PJ of( Ksional spun 
his fiction had also been coming on 
apace. Having enjoyed writing as a 
youngster (he edited his school mum- 
ane), on completing national service 
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he opted instead to become vice prin- 
cipal of New College, Durham, an FE 
institution created from a merger of 
Durham technical college and a local 
education college. Here, true to form, 
apart from writing novels in his spare 
tune he nlso took Ihc opportunity to 
study fora masters degree in socinloev 
at Durham University. 

It was around this time that lie begun 
to dabble m publishing. His first 
company, Felton Press Lid. published 
and distributed a handful of hooks 
before his move, in January 19«|, u, 
Wigan and his own principalsliip. 

Felton Press Lid has now been 
succeeded by another limited coin- 
puny Templar North Publications, 
which has published two of Ins titles to 
dale and nets as u useful conduit for his 
literary earnings which with Ihc imro- 


ThcyaU laughed, according to Cole Porter, at the 
Ford Lszzlt, the Wright Brothers, and the 
invention of the wireless. 

liEL J® ® U in 19*1 when Dundee 

J d °P fl « ments «rf F«nch and German 
merged Into a single department of modern 
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Apart from his literary work hejv. ' 

writes and edits for thcSS 

journal of the Institute of cSS 

fin'RlI"? nnd . Adminis twion ri 

finds the time to do a fairly substu/ 

rs°g fprofcssi ° M,an5c H 

gJiSS-y sacccss h as been sudi- 
fact that he has been able to buyaii 
on the Costa Blanca. As a cote 
principal he earns around £25, (Mi 
year and then receives aboui haffa ; 

m wi i i 8a,n ft??} his writing actirilsi ; 

While an HMI is the main charaiu 
or hero of several of his eartkr 
dinners, Lewis does not genenlh ; 
write novels based directly on cdte 
life. Preferring instead to draw raon 
widely on his experience of life. 

His current heroes are a Newcasik ' 
solicitor with glaucoma and a plannlni 
officer with a passion for medieva] 
buildings Fortunately his college ii 
Wigan Tins good law and construction 
libraries which he consults. 

“Over the last five or six years most 
of my books have been sc! in the north 
east ami I think this has accounted to 
their popularity because rerientn 
seem to (ike the descriptive passes | 
nhoul industrial Tyneside and liw ftp 
Tory fiefdom in Northumberfsad "» 
says. 

“I linve often bccnafadityl’Mfe 
but 1 can’t explain it. Ws comwniw 
really. I can't sit at homcat*«K®® 
and tin nothing, so, every Sunday 
morning nnd afternoon ana 
sionully on a Saturday 
writing. 

"I am a disciplined writer. Alter 1 
have clone the synopsis I will wnte s 
ntivel in four to six weeks. I won t ay 
it's easy because I sometimes get qune 
depressed writing it but I do mw 
fluently. I don’t need to do miKts 
correction. 

"I have never considered turning » 
writing full lime, even though I 
support myself on my inconw 
writing, because I enjoy my J 0 ®- ' 
enjoy the best of both worlds realty - 1 
meet lots of people and regard wnaj 
as relaxation. I don’t see it as a cooi*- 
it's complete relaxation, i en J°j 
hugely.” _ 


gu rnard Jackson , 
narty of the first 
part, ex amines 
^ejjng uistics of 
j ^Tutterance 

The use of linguistics in the study of 
law hasa long, varied and unsurprising 
history Law is predominantly express- 
“diu language and that language has a 
distinctive character. Both the distinc- 
tiveness of legal language, and its 
manitasation of linguistic universal, 
have Ken reflected in legal scho- 

fta I9th century, the historical 
jurisprudence of Sir Henry Maine, the 
first holder of the chair of jurispru- 
dence at Oxford, was modelled to a 
hieecxicnt upon comparative philolo- 
gy, with its discovery of the common 
arterttry of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, and its interest in the regular- 
ise! of their divergent development. 

More recently, a range of socio- 
linguistic approaches have been ap- 
plied lo a variety of types of legal 
document. The convoluted language 
of loan forms and insurance policies 
his revealed the presence of linguistic 
features more commonly associated 
with poetry. A sorio-Imguislic ex- 
planation of this phenomenon is that 
inch “thickening* of language pro- 
vide! the reader with a sense of 
reassurance, designed perhaps to neut- 
n&c the uncase which flows from the 
uxooprehensibility of the language to 
the hy person. 

In the United States, in particular, 
thueha strong “plain English’* move- 
ment, which has sought to show that 
kpl documents can be written in a 
twaicr intelligible to the lay person 
(tftoudi normally they will be longer 
'kaaeoriginals), without sacrifice of 
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Sotio linguistic approaches have not 
wen confined to written legal docu- 
rmits. The application of controvcr- 
wtalysis to thc formalized oral 
***** in court casts important 
S * the intrusion of non-lcgal 
Jeters into legal communication, at 
* W of speech. Thc symbolic 
®™nsnns of legal institutions have 
“itracted Increasing interest from cri- 
muotarists and sociologists, 
ret lutle of this has entered the 
^oslream of legal scholarship. In 
^Li aw , schools (Kent is a happy 
~~*Pnon) historical, sociological and 
, 3“ tlc (together with most other 
non-lcgal ) approaches to law exist In 
rnnJ nar §i ns * restricted to optional 
nises offered by isolated individuals, 
rtSr* “centricity is countenanced to 
A * ** This state of affairs is 
“Mraandable, even in purely 
terms. For such approaches 
law have rarely presented them- 
Dteml« 8 e nuine ana necessary com- 
th»n ,s to d °priatic study, rather 

0 Ppdag« ereSt,ng but non - central 
laLp' n ° w have the opportunity to 
Provide? fi? forward. Linguistics has 
Kn? n *! u '"rpetos for the revival of 
The , n „’ l ^l e stud y °f signs in general, 
or ?f scmi °tics far exceeds that 
. jenerai linguistics. Not onlv does it 
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sopher of toe post-war generation, has 
delicately introduced Wittgcnstcinian 
notions of meaning and use. together 
with Austinian concepts of speech 
acts, into thc very centre of juris- 
prudential debate regarding both the 
concept of law itself and the meaning 
of different types of legal utterance. 

But neither Wittgenstein nor J. L. 
Austin provide general semiotic 
theories, despite the importance of 
their contributions to that broader 
objective. In thc last five years, a 
growing international band of scholars 
has come together, under the banner 
of “legal semiotics”, to explore the 
whole range of signifying activities 
which make up toe law. Special sec- 
tions of both general semiotic and legal 
philosophical conferences have been 
devoted to legal semiotics. A collo- 
quium exclusively devoted to legal 
semiotics was held in France last year, 
and the first UK conference on law and 
semiotics will take place at Kent this 
coming July. Conference volumes, 
journals and monographs are appear- 
ing in increasing number, from many 
parts of Europe, the United States and 
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Latin America. 

What characterizes the present state 
of legal semiotics is the variety to be 
found of both theoretical models and 
empirical work. General semiotics 
tends often to divide into two rival 
camps: one deriving inspiration from 
the work of the 19th century American 
philosopher, Charles Sanders Peirce, 
and stressing both logic and pragma- 
tics; the other deriving from tlie 
Saussurian tradition of semantics, and 
having more in common with the 
structuralist movement. One of tne 


related not only to thc style of the 
language used, but also to thc medium 
used to transmit the message, and to 
presuppositions regarding the audi- 
ence for whom the message is in- 
tended. The use of different signs to 
convey (often in a concealed manner) 
the power of legal institutions, and of 
thc people standing behind them, is 
both informed by, and contributes to 
the detail of analysis of, modem social 
theory. 

The empirical studies which both 
exemplify and contribute to this range 
of theoretical concerns include such 
diverse topics as the use of zoological 
metaphors by judges in the course of 
legal argument, structural features of 
the French civil code, the workings of 
toe French Stock Exchange, newspap- 
er reporting of criminal trials, and the 
use of reported speech in ancient 
codes. Beliind many of these studies, 
one detects an attempt to separate and 
interrelate two questions: what makes 
the practice meaningful at all, nnd 
what makes it meaningful as law? 

It is not difficult to show the rela- 
tionship of these issues to the main- 
stream of jurisprudential theory. A 
significant step in this direction was 
made by the Scandinavian realists, 
particularly Olivecrona and Ross. The 
former called attention to the whole 
range of factors which contributes to 
the communication of the legal force of 
a particular utterance. He saw law in 
terms of the production of feelings of 
compulsion in the minds of the addres- 
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involves reference to something (the 
"referent”) outside the meaning sys- 
tem, in the “real world", or whether 
such "reference” cannot be to any thing 
but some other “meaning conWM I in 
this, or some other, system of sigmftca- 

t,0 The theoretical agenda of legal 
semiotics is also informed by 
from communication rtudfes, ^ or “ a 
tinn science and social theory, me 
formal characteristics oflegal^guagP 
and of the legal rides e xpre ss^ by that 
language are investigated, 
through the use of computer models. 
The content of the legal message is 


tic terms. Ross stressed thc difference 
between imperative and descriptive 
legal language (statutes and prece- 
dents on the one hend, legal doctrine 
on thc other) and viewed the reduction 
of law to formal logic (here, particular- 
ly, deantic logic as relevant primarily 
to the lntter. , . 

The most actively debated issue in 
legal philosophy over the last 20 years 
has been that prompted by Ronald 
Dworkin's attack on thc legal positiv- 
ism of H. L. A. Hart. Semiotics can, I 
believe, assist both in clarifying the 


claims being advanced on cither side, 
and in providing answers to the very 
real problems raised by the debate. 

Hart sees law as a system of rules. In 
difficult cases, where toe rules run out, 
the judge has a discretionary decision 
to make. Hart accepts that this discre- 
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lion is not a purely personal, subjective 
matter; there exist conventional prin- 
ciples and standards which thc judge 
should apply. Dworkin dues not con- 
test the important role played by 
judicial discretion in deciding hard 
cases. On the contrary, he provides a 
far more detailed and sophisticated 
account of how the judge reasons (or 
ought to Teason) in such circumst- 
ances. 

The major difference between Hart 
and Dworkin relates to thc status or 
classification of such reasoning proces- 
ses. Dworkin regards the principles 
and standards which the judge has to 
use in such circumstances as them- 
selves part of the law, and thus that the 
answer to any difficult case is to be 
discovered by the use of such legal 
processes, while Hart does not regard 
such principles and standards as part of 
the law, so that their use by the judge 
in n difficult case results in the creation 
of a new law. In other words, law and 
discretion are for Hart opposed cate- 
gories: discretion operates when law 
runs out; for Dworkin, the exercise of 
discretion (subject to the conditions he 
specifics) is part and parcel of the law. 

Much of tne debate on this issue bos 
been conducted in technical juris- 
prudential or logical terms: does the 
operation of legal reasoning in difficult 
cases negate the sufficiency of Hart’s 
“rule of recognition” as a test of the 
identity of belonging to a particular 
legal system? Is it possible to talk 
about ‘‘one correct answer” or even 
“the best possible solution” to a diffi- 
cult legal case? Can there exist “logical 
gaps” in a legal system? 

1 suggest mat thc differences be- 
tween Hart and Dworkin are best 
understood in terms of the different 
semiotic models they presuppose, and 
to some extent expressly endorse. Hart 
adopts what I have called a “communi- 
cational model”. Rules are intentional 
communications by legST senders (he 
has legislation primarily in mind); 
difficult cases arc those where the 
intentions of these authors are not 
adequately communicated. There, we 
have what Hart describes as a "crisis in 
communication". On the other hand, 
Dworkin rejects authorial intention as 
the key factor in ascertaining a legal 
meaning. He adopts a broader model 
of signification, in which communica- 
tion of author's Intent is only one 
criterion. Using New Criticism in iiter- 


addrcssccs as providing criteria of 
plausible (tlmugn in difficult cases not 
conclusive! interpretations. 

I n put the matter thus might appear 
to endurse Dworkin's account, as 
being thc more inclusive and semioti- 
cally sensitive. But mutters arc not so 
simple. 1 1 is by no means certain that 
both writers arc thinking uf the same 
type, or context , of the construction of 
legal meaning. For some forms of legal 
discourse do presuppose the existence 
of logical spaces, while others presup- 
pose their absence. 

It is clear that Dworkin is thinking of 
the latter type of legal discourse. The 
context, for him. is clearly that of 
litigation, ami of the way both dis- 
putants and their legal advisers talk 
about a ease before it has been de- 
cided. They come to court, Dworkin 
assumes, not only claiming rights hut 
having rights. And those rights exist 
even (hough they have not ycl been 
nuthoril a lively determined. Inc judge 
cannot turn his back on the disc. He 
must endorse thc position of one party 
or the other, nnd he docs so by 
endorsing pre-existing rights, not by 
creating them. 

Dworkin is certainly correct if we 
focus upon the discourse uf litigants’ 
claims. Whether his account runs 
equally true lo thc discourse uf justi- 
fication by judges themselves has been 
debated; his criteria of conventional 
judgment sound rather more reminis- 
cent of the classroom (didactic dis- 
course) than the courtroom. 

As for Hart, it is lessclear what form 
of legal discourse he is claiming to 
describe. The viewpoint seems best to 
match that of the civil servant, of 
draftsman, associated with the produc- 
tion of legislation. The special lan- 
guage of legislative discourse has been 
studied by scmioticians, particularly of 
the Polish school, and its differences 
from both judicial and doctrinal dis- 
course have been highlighted. Here. in 
legislative discourse in particular, one 
finds logical spaces. For legislation (as 
opposed to the continental concept of 
codification) is a discourse of discrete 
propositions. 

Of course, thc Hart/Dworkin con- 
troversy starts from very narrow, and 
common ground. Both scholars pre- 
suppose adeflnition of “difficult cases" 
in terms of those which reach the 
appellate courts on a point of law. 
Many criticisms of such a conception 
have been offered, arguing in different 
ways that thc conventional criteria of 
the interpreters do not merely resolve 
difficult cases, they also construct tlie 
distinction between “easy" and ‘•diffi- 
cult" itself. 

Semiotic perspectives would require 
that we go much further. We should 
ask what is easy and what is difficult 
separately for each context in which 
legal messages are communicated. It is 
by no means to be assumed that 
difficulty is perceived in the same way 
in the citizens' advice bureau, the 
government or local authority office 
dealing with the public, the small 
solicitor’s firms, chambers in the Tem- 
ple, the academic's office, the magis- 
trates' court, and the rent tribunal. 

It is, of course, part of thc message 
of the legal system (communicated in 
ways which legal semiotics can reveal) 
that the law is no different in these 
various contexts. But that is a claim 
which has lo be investigated. To do so, 
we can mount some very useful empir- 
ical inquiries. Wc can ask, separately 
in each of these contexts, what exactly 
are thc sources of knowledge of the 
law. To what extent are they written, 
and to what extent do they rely upon 
informal, oral interaction? And when 
they are written, what written sources 
arc used? Does legal difficulty appear 
different, for example, in practition- 
er's manuals than in' arguments sub- 
mitted to the appellate courts? 

To pose these semiotic questions 
systematically, to ask precisely what is 
communicated and how in different 
contexts, cannot be dismissed as 
peripheral questions regarding the 
character of legal language. It chal- 
lenges us to assess the true character of 
thc legal system (or systems) as a 
whole, and to investigate with genuine 
rigour what law is actually applied at 
different levels and in different con- 
texts. We may find that the semantic 
clarity of language is only one, re- 
latively insignificant, part of the semio- 
tic apparatus of social control through 
law. 

The author is professor of law at the 
University of Kent. 
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Rise of the 
great pretenders 

Education is being hooked on the ideology of 
management and is suffocating under the 
unnecessary deadweight of specialized 
hierarchies, Rodney Barker argues . 


I. is nearly half a century since James 
Burnham wrote The Managerial Re- 
volution. His book contributed to 
riving the idea of “management" an 
aura of expertise, professionalism, and 
trained skill. You might be excused for 
itonfag, therefore, that the manage- 
dal assault which is at present under 
way in die public sector is part of the 
same process. Certainly managers are 
increasingly being appointed to orga- 
nizations mat in the past flourished 
without them, and managers are being 


pal in charge of everything from 
geriatric wards to courses in design 
whnology. , . 


The advance is both fuelled by the 
corporate interests of managers, and 
aided and abetted by the ideology of 
the present government. But in the 

K iibuc sector, to rephrase the Prime 
linuier, “management’' is not a real 
job. Ihe work done by managers in 
education or in health bears little 
relation to the skilled professionalism 
envisaged earlier in the century. The 
managers of the managerial revolution 
sere to be people with real skills, 
whose principal contribution was a 
mined familiarity with the actual 
products andprocesses of the jobs they 
sere doing. They would not “manage r< 
pdudion and research; they would 
k actively engaged in it, and do it. 
They were to be engineers in engineer- 
ing, miners in mining, and agricultural- 
ly in agriculture. 

Ita is not at all what is happening 
t«by. Indeed the argument of the by 
BW notorious Griffiths report on the 
service came down to saying 
waihomtals should be run by people 
■w did not know anything about 
“ipty.ottbe nursing of the elderly, 
« me can; of children. But what 
euc1 9 1* going on? We know where 
management is being introduced. It is 
to control of polytechnics and colleges, 

1 ■ '*? grappling hooks into the 

“unities, it is well on its way to 
Wing the health service. But what 
n management, and what is Ihe job 
by “managers”? 

Higher education might seem the 
j™ place to start asking that question, 
^management is both taught and 
Er*? d . tnere. But the surprising 
S '* that if you look at the sylia- 
of reputable courses for those 
are going to be managers in 
and manufacture, the one 
that « not taught is “manage- 
- ere are courses on law, 
fttoutidng, systems analysis, market 
Kaicb, and computing. But you 
mi-?/ 0 80 elsewh ere to find manage- 
EV* swh being presented. There 
■■manner of centres run by local 
Monties and other bodies which 
thnl,ki^ 0rt courses for teachers in 
Public sector on “management in 


rl 
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colleges”. But the content of such 
occasions generally boils down to little 
more than saying that it is 3 good idea 
to know what you want to do before 
you start doing it. The manner of doing 
all of this is often a mixture of games 
playing and simulation which comes 
close to being a parody of evangelical 
Christianity and shoe-shine sales- 
manship. As with salesmanship and 
religion, however, there is a message - 
even if it is not about skills and 
professionalism. The manner in which 
pure management is sometimes taught 
is a mixture of transmitting special 
language, exhortation, and corporate 
consciousness raising. There is thus a 
very real sense in which some manage- 
ment education is about ideology 
rather than about skill, and it provides 
a collection of phrases, abbreviations, 
and ways of speaking and writing 
which are increasingly evident in 
advertisements , prospectuses , and 
public statements of all kinds. It is 
common to find chairman, directors, 
and chief executives in the public 
sector recommending the cultivation 
of a “management culture", in terms 
reminiscent of T. S. Eliot talking about 
the derisy: a group who are more 
distinguished by corporate cohesion, 
common style, and elite status, than by 
the possession of any clearly discerni- 
ble skill or theory. In the health service 
and in education, management has 
acquired a proselytizing style, loyalist 
cadres, and a vacuity of content that is 
as frightening in its ambitions as it is 
fraudulent in its pretensions. 

The substance of such exercises may 
be risible, but the intention is thor- 
oughly alarming. It is to introduce into 
higher and further education, not the 
activity of management, but the job of 
manager. “But surely skilled manage- 
ment is needed in large and complex 
educational institutions?”, one is 
asked. Management is one thing, man- 
agers quite another. Wc all from time 
to time scratch our backs, and back 
scratching may even be a necessary 
activity. But wc do not place ourselves 
in the hands of a corp of back scratch- 
es. Management as an activity is 
something wc all do all the time. But in 
the public sector a massive and dis- 
astrous change has taken place so that 
management has ceased to be an 
activity, and has become a job. As a 
division of labour, management is 
about being in charge, ana thus it is 
also about most people not being in 
charge. It is part or that process of 
deskilling which Braverman detected 
in Taylonsm, for it identifies a special- 
ized function of all work and diverts it 
into a specialized job for some people. 

There are two consequences of this 
which have caused and which continue 
to cause enormous damage to the only 
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two activities which colleges and uni- 
versities exist to promote: teaching 
and research. The first consequence is 
that the ordinary workers, the 
teachers, are transformed from being 
equal partners in a collegiate system, 
into objects of management. Some of 
the material produced for courses at 
the Further Education Staff College at 
Coombe Lodge, for example, gives Ihe 
unfortunate but probably accurate im- 

f iression that teachers and students arc 
or managers as readers are for the bad 
librarian; an intrusion into the smooth 
running of the system. They are seen as 
problems whose performance needs 
regulating, penalizing and rewording, 
and the assumption is that without the 
artificial pace-maker of the education- 
al manager, the whole organism would 
collapse in a lifeless heap. 

The motive of educational Institu- 
tions, however, does not and never has 
come from outside controllers. One of 
the severest consequences of the inser- 




tion of a layer of managers into 
education has been that teachers get 
fed up and lose a sense of involvement 
in what used to be their colleges, but 
have now come to be manifest not in 
them, but In the self-generating hierar- 
chies of management, senior manage- 
ment, and even more senior manage- 
ment. Colleges need to be represented 
to the outside world of other institu- 
tions by spokespersons, and a few 
deans and directors arc useful here. 
But they do not need a cuckoo’s nest of 
managers to represent them to them- 
selves. This was one of the many tilings 
that went wrong at Ihe Polytechnic of 
North London, and which tne Browne 
inquiry charitably put down to bad 
management. But it was not so much 
the consequence of bad management, 
as of an excess of the divisive deskilling 
which is an inherent flaw of manage- 
ment as a job. It wbs a result of trying • 
to import into education, where col- 
legiolity and self-management is 


appropriate, the command and hierar- 
chical structures which go with mana- 
gets. 

I he second consequence is equally 
damaging to education. When mana- 
gers have been brought in from uul- 
bidc, they have frequently been hugely 
ignorant of the actual job done by the 
institution, whether it is curing the sick 


or teaching students. If they have been 
appointed from within the institution, 
they move from being teachers, which 
they know about, to being managers, 
which they cannot know about because 
the job dues not really exist. They then 
set about creating it, weaving a tangle 
of “management structures" to try to 
give substance to the fantasy wnich 
now justifies their elevated position. 
But not only do they waste their own 
time, they increasingly waste that of 
those who do the real work of their 
institutions. Teachers become en- 
meshed in a sticky tangle of memos 
and meetings, which attempt to prom- 
ote the managerial objective of moni- 
toring and control , under the guise of a 
spurious participation which seldom 
for a moment shifts power back down 
from the top to the actually productive 
members of the institution. 

One North American writer on 
management in business, Douglas 
McGregor, observed that if people arc 
treated us independent and responsi- 
ble, they arc likely to become so, and 
vice versa. It may not be a purlieu la rly 
profuund observation, hut as a tip for 
managers it indicates the need not for 
the reform but for the abolition of their 
jobs. It implies the need not for 
different structures of management, 
but for institutions where management 
is an aspect of all jobs, rather than the 
monopoly of some. Education has 
always relied on the vocational com- 
mitment which depends on self-man- 
agement; when one is taken away, the 
other is undermined as well. 

When higher education is being 
attacked, this means that management 
both as a division of labour and as an 
ideology may also be a survival techni- 
que for some within an educational 
system under threat. To manage cuts 
places one outside of their reach. 
'‘Management structures" thrive in 
places where traditional skills and 
methods of organization are 
threatened by political criticism and 
the depletion of funds. So manage- 
ment is , among other things and in the 
present circumstances, a fall-out shel- 
ter for the few in times of cuts. For 
even cuts can be managed, and cleatiy 
if that is the case, whoever else is cut, it 
will nor be the managers. To that 
extent it is a service industry of the 
kind so beloved by the present govern- 
ment. If things get so bad that even 
management have to accept some 
dismissals then there is a retreat into 
the further citadel of “senior manage- 
ment" or, if things get really bnd, into 
the bunker labelled “directorate”. 

It is a paradox that education has 
many practical skills to teach to those 
in the business world, skills which can 
enable them better to manage their 
work. But the increase witltin educa- 
tion of a special corps of managers is an 
escalating disaster that is subversive of 
that very self-management which is the 
condition fbr both good research and 

good teaching. 

Rodney Barker fs senior lecturer in 
. government at ihc London School of 
Economics. 
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Doleful prospects 


John Field surveys a 
strained education 
programme for the jobless 
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roO! due to finish in 1987; that It now has a 
caS I hre f- year future I* as welcome as its 
^deplorable. 

■tluiS 8 . ***** are the Cinderella* of the 
Hnd th JS. wor,, *» unemployed adults rarely 
gjj^Jroselves even on stage. The Manpower 
wiih ^.TjUuuuission, still concerned mainly 
A dolt ft younger people, is directing Its 
toward* twi 1 , 8 Strategy predominantly 
en »Pioveir? 0se j^.^ eady h* work » especially small 
Ten?? management. 

Uaetjininvmj l ?? w 8 quarter of a million more 
“ REPLAN was first 
ttnlb"* U, ta March 1984. More of them are 
Rwfff? are among the long-term 
^ UB fter ofShAffi 1985 > for ^stance, over a 
of Work 8 unemployed had been out 

jjged 45 n _ °1* T ^0 years; 33 per cent were 
^ tween “d another 40 per cent 

^♦sentbro ~ 8 »A94 people In all, 

J»niiary»g P® 1- cent rise on the previous 

I ^vi^te, ror age group. 
l ab °or martcpt S! “■* tlws o who have left the 
Mutate for Researchers at the 

r**J many , qZ?_?) ,n ® n <<y Studies have found 
0,086 who retlre 
n0Se uwHh or family commitments 


no longer permit paid work - had left school at 
14, their education and apprenticeships dis- 
rupted by wartime service. 

Many older people, especially the unem- 
nloyed. feel that formal education “is not for 
oeople like me”. A survey in Wolverhampton in 
early 1985 found that while 7.5 per cenl of the 
local adult unemployed bad enrolled at local 
colleges, most were considerably younger than 
the average, and tended to have some formal 
educational qualfflcatloM already (over one 

third had one or more GCEs, for instance); 
mllpees did not meet the needs of older, less 
qualified adults, and Indeed had Uttle idea of 

^WolJah^U'ir anything, offers a fairly 
rosy view. The local authority has nwde a 
determined effort to keep fee , low 
its recruitment on unemployed adults. Far 
more common are those authorities whose adult 
education services are told to provide finance 

from fees to wry ffETE! JSS! 


X«“ low-profije 

SMes % «" *“>Pe <“ u,e U a ‘ doa not 

“iMs'rtSfd lo describe the predicament 
ferine on unemployed adidttn. March ofthe 


obstacle course, with the track constantly 
shifting and shrouded in fog. 


You start by pushing through the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security’s regula- 
tion, which deny benefit to anyone studying 


full-time. All praise Is due to those colleges who 
have Imaginatively redefined the meaning of 
“part-time study”, but uncertainty as to how 
the DHS5 guidelines will be Interpreted screens 
out all but ihe most committed. 

You then search for an appropriate course of 
study. Most Job Centres give little or no help; 
and colleges are understandably anxious not to 
over-commit themselves to high-cost work 
which produces no revenue. 

You then take stock of your resources. You 
need to pay for travel, books, and exam costs as 
well as any fees. You will also need confidence, 
self-respect and a degree of optimism which is 
rare in a society which has managed to instil in 
its unemployed, a properly puritanical self- 
blame and self-doubt. 

It is remarkable that REPLAN has achieved 
so much as It has. Critics view It as “top heavy”, 
and it is true that far more of the available 
resources have been spent on appointing re- 
gional and local development officers than on 
projects Involving unemployed people. 

Tljerf nre, . though, over 60 locally-based 


C 'ecta whose diversity and imagination con- 
the wisdom of allowing the programme to 
be managed by the National Institute of Adult 
and Continuing Education and Further Educa- 
tion Unit rather than the DES. They range from 
tho purchase of materials for an unemployed 
self-help group In Wolverhampton, determined 
to teach Itself rather than “listen to academics”, 
to the Dearne Valley Project In South York- 
shire, an ambitious mixture of outreach work in 
dubs and schools with short residential courses 
at Northern College. 

Colleges and universities may sympathize 
with REPLAN’s objectives, but face ineluctable 
pressures to concentrate Innovative activities 
where they will earn revenue. Within Ihe 
Institutions, individuals will have to moke 
careful choices about where they put their 
energy, recognizing that career and conscience 
may well be at odds. What REPLAN has shown 
so far is that very small lidcctkms of cash can 
turn sympathy Into action, but on an inevitably 
limited and piecemeal basis. 


People are Idle; cducatlonnl plant and capac- 
ity are often underused; rapid social and 
technical change mean that the older unem- 
ployed are Cast in danger of being left behind, 
their knowledge and understanding a rapidly 
depredating currency in a world where human 
resources are potentially as valuable as ever. 
The opportunity costs of neglect are far too 
high. 

The author is lecturer in (font! iiuing education in 
the University of Warwick, 
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Icon of the Revolution! — ' 


It all comes out in the 
wash for HE- women 


"What, is ** I*ke io he a woman in higher 
education? How do you manage in the 
circumstances?” Women arc still 
enough of a rarity in the academic 
world for most of us to have been 
““jd sonic variant of these questions. 

Ttic temptation is always to respond 
by describing one of those archetypal 
‘bad clays". The luroriar fell flat on its 
race because no one had prepared; the 
slides for the ijfu.sr rated lecture ail 
managed to get in upside down or back 
to front; the library announced a 
moratorium on spending three months 
before your new course was due to 

nimfTlbriM J. 


and win - on equal terms with men. 
They asked for equality of opportunity 
in the belief that that would enable 
talented women to shine. Challenging 
(he structures would have looked like a 
prior admission of inequality. This is 
still a deeply ingrained altitude. 


Norbert Lynton 
on howTatlin set 
out to out-Eiffel 
France with 
his tower 


This year is the centenary of the birth 
of Tallin, the great unknown artist of 
modern times. Most of his work is lost 
or hidden. There is nothing from his 
hand to make him marketable and 
worth promoting. In Russia he is still 
under the official cloud that long ago 
settled on her "left” artists. His most 
ambitious projects were never real- 
ized, and the West has darkened the 
cloud further by misconstruing them. 

I One of Tallin 's projects, worked on 

over several years with state support, 
was for a one-person gliding frame 
with large, movable wings. It was not a 
contribution to the history of the 
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<1 m iidgL-u iu ge tin ups we down or back 

t«> front; the library announced a Man y individual women have de- 
mur Jinriu in on spending three months nionstra ted their capacity to overcome 

before your new course was due to a , tbc additional handicaps and still 
commence And the head of department their places alongside men as 

gave henvy hints that the way forward et I l|a ( s or superiors. But that has ofien 

lay hi retraining in computer tccli- cn (ailed substantial personal sacri- 

uology or redundancy. bees, of family, marriage, children 

instead of drowning these sorrows wh ch icwcr women are prepared to 
tram 5pm in the staff bar, the woman make, and which must, in uny case 
L n higher education returns home to always have acted as barriers and 
tflc youn £ est in^nt has checks boih to women’s entry into and 

rcveioped spots precipitating a child- P ro f|ress in the educational world. Its 

funding crisis, onnlh^r nffcnnn., I.-- „ results nn> UM»II illiidmi^ .1 ■ , 


toy iii retraining in computer tech- 
nology or redundancy. 

Instead of drowning these sorrows 
from 5pm in (he staff bar, the woman 
in higher education returns home to 
find that the youngest infant has 

developed snots precipitating fl child- r --- * w Ur m. , ls 

F£ c u’ n " othcr offspring has a are well illustrated in the rapid 

letter from school announcing n day of jan-off of female participa lion rations 

achon white the load of coloured ff° m a height at undergraduate level 
a - fca L ‘ of S° od 0r 8 a - trough lower rates of recruitment into 

mzation had left in the machine that academic life to their nadir in women's 

morning, had by chance included a '! mited control of the highest ranks of 
paper handkerchief which has dis- t * lc hierarchy. 

dseIf ,n smaf! buf stubborn Equality of opportunity is not the 
shreds aver every navy blue and black san je as competing on equal terms Mv 

a .u _ _ students who struggle With the wnrrv 

and Consid ered re- and guilt of abortion, who are called on 

JJ* questron would involve ™ Preference to brothers to care for 

the (implicit SM * relatives mav have had cqua 

a SHS rt ! e! ?. is L such H thing as acces * to education, but their ability to 
? man m higher education. benefit from it has been reduced 

SSldren ™ ar I Icd witli three Many of their difficulties boil dow“ to 

humaSSi« i e Ch i in lhe be } ea guered the intrusion of personal life into the 
humanities. A single woman in compu- academic routine, and are often more 

a wre diff«^ I ? anaeem * nt ? ish1 have ?£ U - te for womcn Precisely bectrase Sf 
P crs P ect,v e from mine. ‘heir greater rofc in intern^ona 
But our sex makes us ooientini rc atmnshinc m „„„ , ‘Fvrsonai 


32?®,? $} e question would involve *? Preference to brothers to care fo? 

the implicit SM * relatives may have had cqua 

a SHS tbci ®. ls L such a thing as acce « ‘o education, but their ability to 

? man m higher education, benefit from it has been reduced 

i W* With tluee ° f ^ boil dow“ to 

humMbi« i e Ch i in lhB be } ea guered the intrusion of personal life into the 
ESS- ’ ^ sin 8* e wom an in compu- academic routi ne , and are often more 

a wre anaeemBnt ^ ight have fh U - te for womcn Precisely becau^ of 

P crs P ect,ve f rom mine. ‘heir greater rofc in internc^ona 
u. U i°“ r ®“ «® Potentinl child- relationships in our society ^ 

thenartiiMU*^ ° ur , B , cr determines To . attempt to recast those roles is 
the particular maternal roles and their certainly beyond the , s 

cftringcxtonsions, even Influencing the possible, though higher eduSuon S 

subject areas In which we find a duty reri OM 5t«£V".TrS 10n . has 
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fires ter role m interpersonal 
relationships in our society. 

To attempt to recast those roles is 

MsrihlL y ? e immediately 

possible, though higher education ha* 


I ^ feel sure that many women 
have found, as l We, that 
their wider social roles affect the 
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like. Flying should be a physical and 
mental joy, an experience of liberty 
that everyone should have. The glider 
woufd be mass-produced like bicycles. 

, “is most ambitious project was for a 
gigantic symbolical structure, Tallin’s 
Tower. Before the Revolution Tallin 
natl been one of Russia’s leading avont 
gardtsts, attacked bv critics and living 
on next to nothing. After school, lie 
interspersed an apprenticeship in icon 
painting and periods of art t mining 
[ with long spells at sea. In 1913, having 
visited Pans and Berlin, he turned 
horn painting to ranking reliefs and 
hanging sculptures. The immediate 
impulse came from Picasso, but Tal- 
lin s constructions were quite diffe- 
rent; although they look abstract, they 
?IL C fL rta,nly symboHc. Tallin himseff 
said they owed more to icons than to 
anything else. 

With the Revolution Tallin and his 
associates found themselves ns admi- 
nistrators and teachers undcr- 
k» k S“ ini l lr y of Education. 

,n mu ’ Whcn he and ° thcT 

Futurists exhibited in a Pctrograd 
gallery, by 1918 he was head of the 
ministry s fine art section in Moscow. 
This meant that he led the response to 
Lenin s call for new monuments to be 
erected, in all Soviet cities, to celc- 
brate ; the great precursors of Commun- 
sm, from Spnrtacus and Thomas More 
M ar i an . d Engels. It was an embar- 
rassing business. Lenin wanted wholly 
tradUiona 1 statues, with plinths and 

SSS * n8Cn P‘tons. There were few 
trained sculptors, and anyway the 

HSlMjf® ‘? n ? bIe - In March 1919 
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Tatlin s tower; a gesture to the technological utopia. 

The Russian economy was at its lowest project for a Tower of 
J™ 11 !* 1 ™' „ production was and steel cells echo tl 

nrnhirfm 1 ^ st ? nds,ilL ln tbe c “ms tlw which, in Chemyshe\ 
?nH KlS- how to survive the cold ing novel What Is To i 
° f cach duy - Yel Tn,,in ’ s Paired by Lenin, is 
' V0! i no more extreme Brent new ngc. It 
JSJSS! wi*i U f Chm ® thc Third Pyramids, the Puntl, 
“ f Wl,l,e forccs . were form- been suggested rccen 
h - m °j. ov cry side ; foreign l he RoekT in thc histo 

npr^H !hn n M din ?' ' te Ti,nes cx_ par (ante, didactic bui 

E55S ,‘ h ° Eiilslicvik government to the French Rcvolutii 
ll,ll 1 ,ol ! ,,L ' cd ‘he intmi- many additions, 
neneu of world revolution in fulfilment i \ • u 

of what had been begun iu Russia and -r ‘Jn ,n Ml h |cri ,a bl 
formed Comintern to co-ordimic 1 u,1, n. onphnsiz^d thi 

next step «nuniut nun pomorphism; he secs 

While Tallin and his Icum were " 8U . re l ,,kin 10 t,,C i 

sawing and nailing in Petronrml Dc- * 1,1 pr ,V pag T' di 

nikin’s White Army n.isliclf inio the Supc .r mnn - ,?«* ‘his 
outskirts of thc city wliolc ot hcEwiiite K ov,tIcs , n , lln . k t0 ' 
forcta came withid 200 miles of Mos- o 08W 7 . ,,brn , riHI1 
cow. Tallin’s Tower nirb* iLii« ‘he origin of man i 

Monument to the Thirf^ntenimioiral 0 ® x J? erluncc °[j ,eath ' 1 
would house Comintern- asEmhiV h» i bc ‘ orc mankind wa- 

in the cube, sSnriat in Si y f 1 death - ‘ a modern tim 
rahedro^ information, nuMriti™' 


wuniwn towards the Vr reininking of 

‘hose departmental jobs which require * p Uera of education. 

ScE- fCrSOnnl relationships, to- 

. beia 8 gar tutor rather than 
0 , cr? E wn if such a 

#o h men° srii" t J D k ,hat rethinking flexibiUty must be 
dents tfipn to women tutors for help En ^ 016 ' There must be rcS 
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™ sculptors, and anyway the wn. w i ,« ...I r ! ,, "». in| ru internatloiial, 

SS! 1 * ^re terrible. In f 1919 ; n ’jf,i h ?“£ C ? mlnl . era: assembly hall 

Tathn s friend, the art historian Niko- raheHmn U ^’ f sccretanat in ‘he tel- 

lai Pumn, published an ariirli- rehedron, information, pubiishinn 

ministry’s art journal, condemning the seml'JS? 1118 tl in tbe cylinder ami 

jjjfw* on individual heroes ancf the straddPe^he 'ri ThC M VaSt et ” fice would 
unremittingly old-fB<shinn«^ straddle the nver Neva, unvertical and 

Tadin^h 5 Bbaracter of what got done! “SS™ ^te to Peter the 
Tatlin, he reported was wnrHnn »« ureat s western, classical citv Therpir 

another sort of monument altogether 0 Stbin^mo fu Cing J he ^ altic and 

i mute ’ htactive statue but a romeSfnJ lookin fi like 

dynamic structure, fuU of activity and «« 8 be ^ e , en a vas ‘ °rre« and 

lou % .Prodmming the new age It “!l onomical telescope. Spiral 

wiuld be a synthesis of architelture aC ? ess to ‘!j e different parts 
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Of wood, hand-sheared fi rtSSrJSB w images on ‘be cloGd baL. B 
paper marked with a grief of foS nffel said Tre^yVoreanfoer 
Novemh*r ' f aUhlli 8 ?, there"* 


— — tor women - all thcie 

tny women students share with women 
outside the academic cloister 
There can be Iitllc doubt that these 
issues impose extra pressures on manv 
but ‘be very 

fact that they arise from the wider 
situation of women in our society ran 
lead to a cowardly dismissal of all 
attempts at solving them within the 
purely academic environment. Yet 
higher education is a series of mini- 
sociedes within which some effort nt 
tackling women’s problems should be 
made. This applied a fortiori to simple 
organisational questions which would 
ease the predicament of many women 
perhaps even attract more of them into 
higher education. 

It is remarkable how little impact 
women have made on thc system over 
the last century, remarkable but 
almost inevitable. Thc pioneeis of 
women's education were determined 
10 prove that women could compete - 


community, a grcate°fJS 
dom to accumulate credits, to dron in 
or out of the degree structure with 

JSSKSli pcnally ™ u ld help many 

“"Prapm™,; the prosure^on 
women as on all other groups is to 
conform, to keep a low profile. These 
are no arguments against raSng S 

te 1 lrt iSS25JS ns whi€ * are MmuSi 

JSSJL .K'iK *° n and rethinking 
‘he existing system as about 

SEJtSE Un 5 in L he fru ‘‘ s Qf expansion . 

1- k US hopc for lhfl rc ‘ u rn of a ■ 
™„JS ty «l uch assume s obligations to- 
mem . bers “ ‘ n educational 
opportunities as in all else. 
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l project for a Tower of Labour. Itsdsss 
ancf steel cells echo the Crystal Palace 
which, in Chernyshevsky's all-pervad- 
ing novel What Is To Be Done? ( 1 861/, 
praised by Lenin, is an image of tie 
• Brent new ngc. It joins the pat 
Pyramids, the Pantheon and, if to 
been suggested recently, the Denied 
the Rock, in thc history oftfminrM' 
par (ante, didactic buildings, 
the French Revolution attempted » 
many additions. 

John Milner, in his 1983 book® 
Tutlin , emphasized thc tower’s anijjjo- 
pomorphism; he secs Ih it a slriamg 
figure akin to thc Bolshevik repre- 
sented in propaganda images, bm a 
Superman. But this sumcsuod aW 

Rrovidcs n link to thc ideas, of tw 
loscow librarian Fyodorov. He 
thc origin of man as man in 
experience of death. The greatest taa 
before mankind whs id oven 2SJ 
death. In modern limes the com^ 
that diverted mankind's vast poteMj 
would cease; collective mans™ 
would end death (and rwroducM 11 ) 
and reconstitute all our forebears- 
Fyodorov’s vision was a 

one, with humanity as god. Lunwtafr 

ky preached socialism as a lay 
That the third age of the .spin J 
imminent, that Russia would biiud 
New Jerusalem and at last njlfll 
messianic duty to the woda, »' 
almost commonplaces m Rushan wm 
ing and debate from lhe I80® 
Perhaps aU towers are rehgiouso W 
in some sense. In the vast buds « 
Russia they are certainiy ttiat ' 

But I want to propose s ^ 
specific association. The ewdea«> 
it is multifarious and cannot here 
summarized. It has taken me 
intuition to the conviction tn 
tower, forerunner of the : global cag® 
that Communism (aaxjrdingto/^V 
would need fo Paris or New York, n® 
image of the Forerunner. Eveiy ^ 
sian would know at once whose ept . 
that is, predevestnik. St John 
Baptist is given remarkable 
in the Orthodox Church as the 
between the Old Testament ah ^ 
New, as the man who usher ^ 
Christ’s ministry, as, fo short, me ^ 
of men”. Twenty-four feast wjjjj to 
Orthodox calendar are dedlca * '■ 
him, and so is the highest 
Kremlin. His, especially. « ,b ® ‘ 
image, as in Rodin's fsjnoUj 8 ^ 
that says salvation is at han T,r jojttf 
Forerunner he is representeo w \ 

with great swan's wings, very 

li ke those Tatlin wanted to give 
us. 

The author Is dean of S 

European studies, UtdvemU^ 
sex. His book on Tallin and (■0£\j gli 
tivlsm is to be published by r,r 
Press. 


by Tony Tanner 

^^ntic Imprisonment: women and 
. otbtr glorified ou teas Is 
» by Nina Auerbach 

1 i Columbia University Press, $25.00 
[, ISBN023106004J 

'■>' . tfaz who associates Jane Austen’s 

Faany Price with “such dashingly mis- 
Mihtoclc hero-villains” as Byron’s 
SeHarofd, Mary Shelley's Frank- 
\ enstcio, Maturin’s Melmoth; with 

) Grendel (from Beowulf) , and Hamlet; 

t w |, 0 s«5 her as voyeur, cannibal and 
1 vampire; who describes her as “the 
controlling spirit of anti-play” and “a 
I sKdial presence at the communal 
t fost”; and who wishes to add her 
; fume to the list of “venerable monsters 

in the English canon” may well secin to 
be committed to deliberate perversity, 
i wild and irresponsible cclcticism, a 
?. ruinous taste for absurdly far-fetched 
connections and conflations, and a 
ft - self-promoting desire to shock and 

ixlonish which is merely foolish when 
it is not embarrassing. 

And that would not be a wholly 
' moneoiB impression. Nina Auerbach 
4 a taste for exaggeration and melo- 

I*. drama. ‘Teratology” is the word for 
the study of monsters, and one might 
! (airly suggest that Nina Auerbach is 
wramiited to some degree of “terato- 
1 kffiution" of everyday life , or at least 
1 of 19th-century life. She has a quick 
j tyefor the lurking, disguised monster 
i iMdemon, or cannibal}- -Fanny Price, 
II tope Tulliver, Alice (in wonder- 


The vampire of Mansfield Park 


traj'Bwell as the more obvious male 
toes lumbering their way through 
l&cututy literature. But this is not, 
bj my means, all there is to her 
It is true that I find her 
*MjW of Fanny Price as a horrid 
prt taking around thc happy, 
™wis, well-fed, well-lit, festive- 
9™, family household of Mansfield 
»«olutely absurd and wrong as to 
pff challenge and refutation point- 
^ Yet even here there is some 
In her madness as well ns thc 
way about. Fanny is a very odd 
sMot heroine who docs become, in a 
**> "foe solitary conqueror of a 
family"; love is “undermined" 
novel if the relentlessly passion- 
(and, yes, proto-inccstuous) 
between Edmund and Fanny so 
P^Mciorily “celebrated" (cobbled 
®pfoer) at the end is its finest 
Wilton; and there are real and 
problems connected with 
Z.j n offWal authority" in this 
P* Austen’s later novels. 
J”* 1 b by Way of saying that even 
j Auerbach is at her most 
^™®ned and provocative she is 
^Jwjjy stimulating and refreshingly 
£3 ,n S».JU8t as she is usually 
intelligent and imagina- 

DwhhP l » r 00 “ Worne n on Women’s 
Sh' ti"?! "*•“!“ ““C very 
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“As there seemed to be no sort of chance of her ever getting out of thc room again, no wonder she felt 
unhappy”: Lewis Carroll’s own drawing of an Imprisoned Alice from A lice's Adventure a Under Ground , the 
first, hand-written version of Alice In Wonderland. 


ing of artistic creativity and childbirth 
is definitively contested and the crucial 
difference reasserted. “It is tempting 
but misleading to yoke artistic and 
biologic creativity.” There is 3!) the 
difference in thc world between volun- 
tary and involuntary “labour" and to 
confuse and conflare them is a “slur on 
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the labor of art” (Cynthia Ozickl. We 
(and particularly women) had better 
stop making maternity the sign and 
content of female maturity. Jane Au- 
sten had a distaste for childbearing; 
George Eliot’s “most artistically in- 
clined heroines are the least mother- 
ly". Auerbach singles out Alcharisi, 
Daniel Deronda’s mother who disbur- 
dened herself of young Daniel in order 
to follow her career as an actress, and 
welcomes her “bravery”, her honesty 
(“1 was glad to be freed from you" she 
tells Daniel), and her “defiant apolo- 
gia" which unashamedly puts thc satis- 
factions of art before the obligations of 
maternity. Alcharisi is something of a 
heroine for Nina Auerbach, as she 
rebukes the social assumption 'which 
equates “womanhood with mother- 
hood". (What thc child might think of 
such a “brave” abdication on the part 
of thc mother is a matter on which 
Auerbach is silent.) 

“Imprisonment" is one organizing 
theme in this book, particularly in the 
sense intimated by two quotations 
from Mary Wollstonecraft s Maria: 
“Was not tne world a vast prison, and 
women born slaves?" and “Marriage 
had bastiiled me for life". For many, 
particularly women, the Bastille never 
fell. But, characteristically, Nina Au- 
erbach casts a wider net - this is no 
narrow feminist focus. Starting from 
Jane Austen as “a plotter of confine- 
ment for elastic imaginations and 
emphasizing tbe “awareness of spaces 
and powers denied" in her work, and 


Images 
of men 


Women Writing About Men 
by Jane Miller 
Virago. £10.95 and £5.50 
ISBN 086 068 473 3 and 478 4 

“If I were a woman", asserts Terence 
Hewet in Virginia WoolP^rst novel. 
Voyage Sul, "I'd fata* ^meone* 
brains but”. Jane MMw wj 
thing at least as interesting, «■«* 
Immediately arrisring, in to bwk 
Women Writing About Men. In it, are 

turns ronventiooal feminist enheal 

practice on its bead. Instead^ of ex 
amining novels by men to «e the waw 
in which women have been nnscastand 
misread fo male fictions (by wtng 
defined “negatively’' ^taonAjwr 

women have made of men as brothers, 

husbands and f atbe ”- . tfl( . u^i. « 
One of tbe strengths of the dook b 

sgsilSs 


thc sense of “unrelenting imprison- 
ment" generated by her restricted 
social world, she moves out into the 
Romantic obsession with incarceration 
in general. Thc description of "a crowd 
in a little room" in Emma reminds 
Auerbach of Wordsworth's "shades of 
the prison-house” and his "Nuns Fret 
Not at Their Convent's Narrow 
Room"; Byron's The Prisoner of CM- 
Ion and The Corsair (which Jane 
Austen read); and poems by Shelley 
and Coleridge. Then she moves to 
Melmoth the Wanderer (“a vision of 
the cannibalism inherent in all human 
bonds"!). Memoirs anil Confessions of 
a Justified Sinner, The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, Caleb Williams, and Maria. 

Prisons and madhouses are* indeed 
everywhere to be found, and Auer- 
bach pertinently fixes on the recurring 
“motif of the double prison" - “a 


journey of apparent liberation leads 
only to a more implacable arrest". She 
secs marriage in Jane Austen in these 
terms, and tier work as tracing “one 


long, and always doomed, fight for 
escape". Her attempt to align Jane 
Austen’s novels with other Romantic 
works obsessed with imprisonment, 
labyrinths, claustrophobic vistas, so- 
cial and mental confinement and 
arrest, is at times stimulating, at times 
wildly overstated. It is arguably in- 
teresting to compare Emma to Byron's 
Oufoare - because she is “both queen 
and slave”. It is simply silly to equate 
Jane Austen's “homely settings" with 
Marturin’s Inquisition on the grounds 
that “tbeir inescapability is the same”. 
At this rate we would soon be unable 
to tell the difference between a parlour 
crush and Bclsen. 

Elsewhere, Nina Auerbach praises 
Dorothy L. Sayers for bringing “to 
feminists a refreshing reminder of thc 


in particular, Jane Miller uncovers the 
ways fo which women’s earliest rela- 
tionships with fathers and male siblings 
have seemed to shape and curtail their 
expectations both of themselves and of 
their husbands. Jane Austen's 
heroines have no brothers: whni can 
they do then but many “better 
fathers”, seeking an improved form of 
what little protection and guidance 
they have had in life? The Bront&s are 
obsessed - os well they might be - by 
sibling relationships: through their 
identification with the ambiguous im- 
age of the (brjother, Anne, Emily and 
Charlotte Bronte explore their own 
duality and act out in fantasy lives 
impossible for them to have conceived 
of in conventional female terms. 

Jane Miller's study of the rela- 
tionship between mothers and sons is 
particularly striking. This is a rela- 
tionship rarely considered in litera- 
ture from the mother’s point of view - 
perhaps because it “stands for the most 
painf ul clash between a culture's stor- 
ies about a woman and her own stories 
about herself'. There are few positive 
stories about a mother's love for her 
son, which is usually presented ns 
something potentially dangerous, to 
be repressed or diverted in some way 
so that the son may escape from the 
mother’s fatal. Jocusta-like clutches. 


rescue operation for the figure of the 
hero ns he appears in women's fiction 
of various kinds, including popular 


romance. As Jane Miller rightly points 
out, the heroes created by women are 
often delicate and sensitive to the point 
of effeminacy: for this they have ocen 
roundly condemned by such critics as 
F. R. Leavis. (Leavis, of course, could 
not understand how a sensible woman 
like George Eliot could succumb to the 
fictional charms of the graceful Will 
Ladislaw). Jane Miller's isolation of 
(he category of “feminine men” in 
women’s writing is suggestive. It 
makes us remember how many Ladis- 
law-likc figures operate as thc focus of 
desire in women’s novels, perhaps 
precisely because of the greater possi- 
bilities of rapport and communication 
which exist with them. 

In dealing with more recent fiction, 


sanctity of differences” and usually 
Auerbach merits applause on similar 

{[rounds. But when she is on thc wing 
poking for signs of incarceration, 
immolation, demon ism, cannibalism, 
monsters (she would be fairly lost 
without Frankenstein's iong-sutfering 
creation who is pressed into constant, 
uncomplaining service), then she tends 
to elide crucial differences in her 
inflamed eagerness to pounce on 
forced and implausible apparent simi- 
larities, and her work becomes at once 
more excitable and less valuable. 

Fortunately this is often not the 
case, and I want to advertise thc 
preponderance of excellent essays in 
this book. Apart from more material 
on Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, 
George Eliot, I would single out a 
really probing examination of Domtiey 
and Son as Dickens's most thorough 
exploration of the ruinous “schism 
between masculinity and femininity as 
his age defined them"; a very nice 
demonstration of how Robert Brown- 
ing effectively revenged himself on his 
wife's confident out-spoken ness (in 
Aurora Leigh ) by appropriating her 
speech Hnd thoughts and then making 
Pompilia, the saintly heroine of The 
Ring and the Book, silent and illiter- 
ate; and a fascinating (if at limes 
excessive) reconsideration of Alice 
(the pig) in Wonderland and Lewis 
Carroin work in general as “either a 
mad assault on or a profound apprecia- 
tion of the integrity of female child- 
hood” (supported by some well- 
selected illustrations - a real bonus). 

There is a long section on "Incarna- 
tions of thc Orphan" which is full of 
suggestive ideas and imaginative for-. 
mutations (by her own account the 
figure of the orphan “inspires every- 
thing I wrote" since “she is a reminder 


This (cads, Jane Miller argues, to 
inevitable evasiveness and equivoca- 
tion on the part of those writers who do 
attempt to deal with this relationship. 
Writing of Rebecca West’s 77ie Judge 
she asks, “is it possible for a' woman to 
explore the experience and the 
psychology of a woman’s love for her 
son, and to demand a hearing for her 
even as she acknowledges her danger- 
ousness for men?" 

The book performs something of a 


that culture lakes its inspiration from 
outcasts" - it certainly does from 
where Nina Auerbach is standing. This 
may explain her manifest bias against 
marriage, maternity, and domesticity - 
evident in her previous volume. Com- 
munities of Women). Ranging from 
Moll Flanders ami Tom Jones, on to 
Jane Eyre, Becky Sham, Heaihdiff, 
and Pip, thence to Stephen Hero and 
Gully Jimson, Nina Auerbach shows, 
at limes brijliantly, how the figure of 
thc orphan is used in changing ways- 
privilcgcd as artificer of his/her own 
identity, transccndentaiizcd, demon- 
ized, reified, dissolved into enigmatic 
a mm plious ness - as a way of project- 
ing general anxieties and speculations 
concerning the origin, constitution, 
und nienmng of thc self. This section 
could have made a lwok in itself. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
section is the lust, on “Women 
Acting”. Acting - turning life into 
conscious performance - is a way in 
which women can “transcend inear- 
■ curat ion in thc private, domestic 
sphere”. George Lliot did it in, and 
with, her life: Alcharisi (whose “sin- 
cere acting" George Eliot wonderfully 
analyses and defends) docs it in her 
fiction. Nina Auerbach brings together 
all her ideas on this subject in an 
immensely interesting consideration of 
the life of ElIcnTcrry. In particular she 
considers thc different ways in which 
she was directed, cocrceu, manipu- 
lated, appropriated by “lhe palriarcnal 
hand” - of Henty Irving, and of her 
husband, thc painter □. F. Watts. 
Ellen Terry always wanted to play 
Rosalind, a role for which, with her 
quickness, vitality, humour, and 
mobile charm, she would seem to have 
been ideal. Yet Irvins would never let 
her have the role (“Never Rosalind, 
Alasl” she once jotted in the margin of 
a book about her), instead insisting 
thnt she play Juliet, and, more famous- 
ly , Ophelia . Th at was tobe her allotted 
role; and it was as thc distracted, 
suicidal Ophelia that her husband 
finally fixed her in paint. Nina Au- 
erbach makes of this something of a 
moral tale, with Ellen Terry as "a 
reminder of perishability and waste". 

I think this is both fairly and very 
tellingly done. As long as society- any 
society - is, in one way or another, 
transforming (deforming) potential 
Rosalinds into iconographic Ophelias, 
we need the kind 01 challenging, 
audacious, and combative criticism 
which Nina Auerbach writes. Her 
general aim is to help and encourage 
people to free, themselves from “the 
prison of our belief that we are what we 
are told we are" and in general she 
succeeds admirably. It would be nice 
to think that partly because of work 
like this, perhaps fewer women will, in 
the future, have to inscribe as a rueful 
marginal comment on their own lives— 
“Never Rosalind, Alasl" 

Tony Tanner is a fellow of King’s 
■College, Cambridge. 


the author's approach is necessarily 
more speculative: after all, this fiction 
may deal with issues which we have not 
yet “lived through" or resolved, in 
literature as in life. At this point in the 
book she appropriately, then, offers 
more theory, pointing to the possible 
Links between class and race oppres- 
sion and the oppression of women, and 
usefully invoicing Michel Foucault’s 
theory of power-holding and transfer- 
ence as a potential model for the study 
of women's oppression. One might 
have wished she bad developed these 
arguments further, particularly in con- 
sidering the black American women 
writers Alice Walker, Toni tylorrison 
and Paule Marshall. For these writers 
have moved from explorations of 
themselves via the ambiguous, dual 
images of men, to the creation of a 
literature which virtually dispenses 
with male figures altogether, and be- 
comes an almost overweening celebra- 
tion of womanhood. But this is a 
relatively minor reservation about a 
book full of excellent insights, which 
stem from close and attentive reading. 

Clare Hanson 

Dr Hanson is lecturer in English at the 
College of St Paul and St Mary, 
Cheltenham. 
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Wdinurmid the Vutli-un 1 919-1 W3: 

Cermun-Viitleim diplomatic relations 

In tM 1 iter war years 

liy Sk-wa rt A . Stehlln 

Princeton University Press, L53.**Oand 

£14.25 
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One of l lie less well-known aspects of 
in ternat inti a 1 relaiions in the inter war 
peril 11I was ilie remarkable revival of 
the diplomatic influence of the Vati- 
can. As the author of this brilliant 
ana lysis of relations between the 
Weimar Republic anil the Vatican 
points out, whereas in PM 4 the Vati- 
can had reliiiimis with only 14 states, 
that figure hud doubled by 192b. And 
by the early 1 921 Is over forty slates hail 
diplomatic links with the Holy See. 
which had now become n map 11 force 
in internal ioiitii affairs. 

Ibis tlr. linn tic growth in the iiiter- 
nalioniil influence of the Vatican is 
largely explained by the massive 
changes in the territorial sett lenient of 
Europe brought about by the Ver- 
sailles pence treaty. New states, even 
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as ass aagtar 


thoroughly Protestant ones likc Esthu- 
nia aiuiFinland, sought recognition of 
their independence from one of the 
world's oldest powers: old states, like 


France for exam pie, resumed relations 
with die Vatican in the 1920s in order 
to secure rhe Vatican's moral and 
■.diplomatic support in the many dis- 
putes which followed Versailles. For 
the same reason, Germany reinforced 
its links with the Vatican. 

The fledgling German democracy 
needed the support of the Vutican if 11 
was to mitigate, or at least delay, the 
effects of the enormous territorial 
losses in West Prussia. Upper Silesia 
and Eupcn and Mahncdy. and if it was 
to prevent the temporary transfer of 
the Saar to France from becoming 
perm line nt. Stehlin dearly demons- 
trates that the Vatican's desire to avoid 
precipitate action in the realignment of 
diocesan boundaries with the new 
international borders and its concern 
for the rights of minorities were crucial 
for the success of Gennan policy. 

Indeed. Weimar Germany enjoyed 
what might almost be called a “special 
relationship" with the Vatican, the 


between the Catholic PP1 and the 
reformist socialists, an alliance which 
might have spared Italians the tragedy 
of fascism 

The Vatican's relations with 
Weimar were bedevilled by the com- 
plex relationship between the central 
govern men 1 ana the Ldtider, some of 
which, like B3varia and Prussia, were 
jealous of their traditional privileges 
nnd especially of the right to retain 
their own representatives with the 
Holy See. As a result, it was not until 
1925 that Pacclli, now nuncio to both 
the Reich and various Land govern- 
ments, felt it prudent to transfer the 
centre of his operations from Munich 
to Berlin. When lie did, it soon became 
evident that the Vatican's aim to 
conclude a Reichskonkorriut was being 
delayed by the obstructive attitudes of 
both secular and protestant forces. 

In the end, the hoped-for Reichs- 
konkurdat eluded the Weimar Re- 
public. Hiller, however, was much 
more successful. The Vatican’s bitter 
experience with fascist Italy after the 
signing of the Latcran Pacts in 1929 
made it all the more anxious to obtain 
juridical guarantees of the church's 
rights under the new Nazi dictatorship. 


latter's benevolent attitude being de- 
termined less by the pn>-OeTman 
stance of its nuncio Pacclli (later Pius 
XU) than by its sense of justice, by Us 
desire to re-establish the balance of 
power in Europe and by its anxiety that 
Germany should function as n bulwark 
against communism. As the nuthor 
recognizes, the Vatican was obliged to 
perform a delicate balancing act in 
such difficult situations os the Ruhr 
crisis in order to preserve its inter- 
national reputation for impartiality. 

The Vatican not only supported the 
Weimar Republic as such, it also gave 
its reluctant blessing to the coalition 
between the Catholic centre party and 
the SPD on which that democracy 
depended in its early years - 0 far cry 
from the situation In Italy where Pius 
XI resolutely opposed any cooperation 


rights under the new Nazi dictatorship. 
As Stehlin remarks, “Had Weimar 
signed a concordat with Rome it would 
have deprived Hitler from making 
some political capital both within ana 
outside Germany. Tragically, what 
democracy was unable to provide, a 
dictator was able to offer' 1 . Nazi Ger- 
many thus secured early recognition 
from the Vatican. 

This is a very distinguished and 
scholarly study which not only casts 
light upon the internal problems faced 
by the Weimar Republic in its relations 
with the Vatican, but also offers an 
illuminating insight into the powerful 
diplomatic role played by the Holy See 
in the 1920s and 1930s. 

John F. Pollard 

John F. Pollard Is lecturer in Italian 
history at Cambridgeshire College of 
Arts and Technology. 
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It is now many years since Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, in a memorable essay, 
characterized the “Pnrnellism” of Irish 
church and state relations: the Irish 
political conviction, deeply implunted 
m the national tradition, that the 
Catholic Church should not bring the 
direction of Rome to bear upon the 
internal affairs of the country. 

Since, as everybody knows, Catho- 
licism has been so important to the 
historical .cultivation of Irish sclf- 
idontity, jhc separation of the church 
from politics was always difficult. ■ 
Nationalists were impatient with 
priests and bishops who were lardy in 
their cxaltntion of national aims, but 
furious if their enthusiasm extended to 
real attempts to direct the course of 
events. There was, throughout the 
19th century, and into the first decades 
of the 20th, a persistent belief, furth- 
ermore, that the British government . 
was forever on the look-out for suit- 
able occasions to exert pressure on the 
Vatican against Ireland's national 
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aspirations. 

This impression - which rested on 
patchy and rather insecure evidence - 
was certainly calculated to foster an 
atmosphere inside Ireland which was 
inimical to' clerical politicking. The 
clergy were seen to be in their proper 
role when they were organizing the 
vole for nationalist candidates at elec- 
tions, not when they offered opinions 
about the conduct of the slate, what is 
most surprising is actually how well 
things turned out: differences of view 
over public questions, between the 
Catholic leaders nnd the politicians, 
were, when looked nt in 11 long pers- 
pective, not particularly disruptive. 

Dr Keogh s careful and valuable 
study shows why this was the case, and 
much of what he writes of the seminal 
period of the modern Irish state ap- 
plies equally well to the preceding 
century. What lie reveals is the close 
and complicated nexus of relationships 
between the senior politicians mid llic 
senior clergy. He shows their inner 
tensions, nnd in part destroys the 
notion - still held among some histo- 
rians (largely on this side of the water) 

- of a uniform set or opinions at the 
centre of the Catholic Church's re- 
sponse to Irish politics. 

The legacy of the pnsl wns, as ever in 
Ireland, a present dynamic. Dr Keogh 
is right, for example, to observe that 
“the Pcrsico mission cast a tong pnlitic- 

- al shadow". Of nil the events 111 Irish 
church nnd state relations, in fact, tlmt 
was probably the one which did more 
than any other to set the pattern. Mgr 

West, the Primitive Methodist fisher 
folk or the North East, the Bible 
Christians of the South West. We have 
case studies which range from Belper 
to Filey. Only the New Connexion 
Methodists are absent. The book’s 
harvest is the tracing of the rela- 
tionships between the work, family 
and community of this cottage world 
and its belief and practice in an 
industrial society. 

The book’s discovery is the extent to 
which religiously articulate cottagers 
struggling to cope with change and 
rooting their faith firmly in the ethos of 
. the old world of work, used their faith 

- to separate themselves, indeed to 

1 individualize themselves, from any 

s industrial ideals of “progress". This 
i was positive resistance, not blind re- 
r action, and at the brief stage where 
a vulnerable labourers and small-hol- 
ders and artisans were thrown back on 

* the domestic unit, their economy a 

it !»■ .. 


Persico had visited Ireland in order* 1 
inquire, on behalf of the Vatican into ' 
the involvement of the clergy in j 
agrarian agitation of the 1880* -|{! • 
result, in 1888, was Rome's conde mm : 
lion of the “Plan of Campaign" i)» . 

spearhead, in its day, of the poDuls, ; 
alliance between the land and the 
national questions. This intervention 
by the Vatican sent H frisson of horroi 
down the national spine, and ft, 
consequent rejection of organize 
episcopal involvement in poli|j C j] 
affairs has been a feature of Irish 
politics ever since. When the den> 
hnvc stepped out of their “own sphere 1 
- as over education, moral legislation 
some sorts of welfare issues— there has 
usually been a row. (So critically did 
the Persico episode enter the national- 
ists' collective memory that when U* 
received by de Valera, in 1961, to tali 
about then current issues of church and 
state relations, half the time was span 
discussing the Persico mission.) 

It is therefore into a very lively anj 
historically important area that ft 
Kcogh has ventured. What he m\ 
does is to look at events between tc 
election of the first Dail and fe 
scrapping of the Free State Constitu- 
tion through the vision of the chid 
participants on both sides. This bool is 
especially admirable for its perccptiit, 
and at times quietly humorous, studies 
of leading churchmen. Here we set 
Archbishop Walsh, whom Dr Keogh 
dearly regards ns the most realistic and 
sensitive of the principals, caught up in 
a network of personal relationships 
with other bishops, Roman officials, 
and Irish politicians. Walsh was known 
to James Joyce as “Billy with the lip". 

It is now possihle to see why. Here, 
too, arc excellent sketches of the 
blunter Cardinal Logue, and ol 
f lagan, in Rome, acting on behalf of 
the Irish hierarchy in attempting to 
overcome Vatican prejudices about 
Irish capabilities. 

It is possible that Dr Keogh rather 
exaggerates Cardinal Gasquel's par- 
tiality for the English, and jt is splendid 
to find him amused by it himself. A 
rumour circulated in Rome ibsl Oss- 
quet was being paid £900 ajar (0 
work against Home Rule. The sup- 
posed recipient was ouiwmq. 
would work against Home kuk tor 
lmlf that amount." he dectei™ 
were the days when ecclcsiastrasw 
allowed to be humorous. Dr 
study, despite these asides. is serems, 
scholarly, based on original arclwaj 
materials, and structurally sound. TM 
final conclusion is that the inyo'vert^ 
of the Catholic bishops in Irish na 
al politics has been much exaggerated- 
they were far too divided among 
themselve s for that. — 

, E.R, Norman 

\ Or Norman is dean of PderktWt, 

r Cambridge. 
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j^ret Cole 1893-1980: a political 


bf BeKyD. Vernon 
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Offte famous couples involved in the 
uhnur movement and the Fabian Soci- 
twthere are the Webbs (of course), 
(perhaps), and then there 
art ihf Coles, Margaret and Douglas, 
friwnfc and occasionally spiky anta- 
MuUs of the Webbs. 

The Coles have usually been likened 
to the Webbs, and although of course 
there arc similarities the comparison is 
not strictly accurate. If Douglas was a 
cleverer, more original thinker than 


Sidney, Beatrice was more formidable 
than Margaret. As a working part- 
nership the Coles are thought to hnvc 
less weight, less graviias than the 
Webbs, even if the latter did sec 
themselves as possessing only “second 


rate minds". The “firm of Webb'' was a 
partnership because the two partners 
would not have it otherwise, and the 
famous ‘‘wc” reflected a true welding 
of personalities and interests. The 
marriage was one between equals, a 
unique political and intellectual part- 
nership. For most of the Coles’ mar- 
riage, as Betty Vernon hints, Mar- 
garet's role was that of the supportive 
Female, not that of equal wife. 

Intellectuals, political polemicists, 
educationists and revivifiers of the 
Fabian Society, the Coles were also 
both antagonistic too, and yet deeply 
attached to the Webbs. Neither was 
the traffic one way. The Webbs 
approved of the Coles: "always attrac- 
tive . . . they are at once disinterested 
and brilliant intellects", while Doug- 
las's Guild Socialism Re-Slaied influ- 
enced the Webbs' only theoretical 
work, Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain. Mar- 
garet on the other hand felt for a long 
time that they thought of her as a “kind 
of umbrella [D] was allowed to bring 
with him". 

Margaret Cole, born Margaret Post- 
gate, sister of Raymond Postgate, was 
brought up in a conservative academic 
home, from which she was sent to 
Rodean, to be followed by Girton. Her 
brother’s imprisonment in 1916 as a 
conscientious objector turned her into 
a socialist, while her work for the 
Fabian Research Department, as well 
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Margaret Cole in 1922 
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narrative. Cooper describes in detail 
the direction of housing policy since 
1970: the struggle between central and 
local government over rent-setting; 
the chaotic impiemention of the Hous- 
ing Benefit Scheme; the reduction of 
Exchequer subsidies and the conse- 
quent steep rise in council rents; and 
the introduction of the “right to buy 
and the curtailing of councils building 
programmes. These events are analy- 
sed in terms of a changing balance 
between private and public properly 
and of the relationship between pri- 
vate ownership of housing and indi- 
vidual rights. In particular, by compar- 
ing the treatment of Crown Estate and 
housing association tenants with that 

_ 0 ■■ . a. chAiire thfli 
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was less a ---------- 

ment” of the tenant class and more a 
straightforward desire to reduce the 
size of the public sector. 

For supporters of public housing. 
Cooper’s conclusions are somewhat 
depressing. In her view the > mbww- 
ing of housing tenure that has i taken 
place, and in particular the mwgm 8 ' 
Uzation of the role of the council sector 
is irreversible and reflects “ 
lying political converpw^AJ hough 

there was an intensification of these 
trends under the Conservatives after 
1979. “policy had been moving Inexor- 
ably inthis direction since Labour 
turned away from the claims of wa 


seize opportunities for refcmn -of horn- 
Kill*,, rtf thrtr Dresent policy of a ngh t 


as her marriage to G. D. II. fi»k- in 
19IK, cnsureJ her grnwmj; involve- 
merit in the labour movement, iliouyh 
as a somewhat rebellious guild socialist 
among the more staidly collectivist 
Fabians. 

From London the couple moved in 
Oxford. With no menial work in 
occupy her, Margaret grimly attempt- 
ed to settle down as a mother and that 
inferior being, “a don's wife". She 
turned to the Workers Educational 
Association as an outlet for her con- 
siderable energies, a decision which 
brought a lifelong commitment to 
adult education. And yet, despite a 
move back to London, collaboration in 
pamphlets, joint editorships, and the 
writing of detective novels, Margaret's 
role remained subservient to that of 
Douglas, “The Authority" as she re- 
vealmgly called him. It was not until 
1938, some twenty years after they 
were married, that Margaret produced 
her first book. Marriage, an interesting 
insight, given that she had at least one 
serious extra-marital relationship, into 
her own marriage. 

The New Fabian Research Bureau, 
set up by Dougins in 1931 to “under- 
take solid social research" and very 
much in the Webb tradition, was soon 
so successful in its research and pub- | 
lication nutnut that it outshone the 
nearly moribund Fabian Snciety with 
which it eventually merged. Margaret 
now began to come more into her own, 
becoming honorary secretary and 
leading light of the revivified society. 

The war provided the opportunity 
Tor her to emerge as a personality in 
her own right. Coopted on to the 
London County Council Education 
Committee , she served as an alderman 
until the LCC's demise, became one of 
the foremost publicists for comprehen- 
sive education, was a member of 
London’s further education committee 
for 17 years, and helped set up presti- 
gious teacher training colleges. Her 
energy was legendary, she was not only 
a political journalist and labour histo- 
rian of some stature, she also produced 
books on the Webbs and edited Beat- 
rice’s diaries. 

Betty Vernon has painted an attrac- 
tive picture of a lively, intelligent 
woman who helped to give direction to 
socialist thinking in the interwar years, 
and whose passion for education 
shines through the pages - though at 
times a greater historicalperspective 
would have been useful. Tnerc is also 
too little discussiori of Margaret's writ- 
ing. But Margaret’s relationship with 
Douglas, based partly on deep affec- 
tion, some irritation and a consider- 
able emotional distancing is treated 
with deftness, as is the interlocking 
connection between the Coles and the 
Webbs. Betty Vernon's book is a more 
than useful addition to the growing 
literature on Fabian thinkers. 

Lisanne Radice 

Dr Radice is lecturer in government at 
Brunei Unh’ersity. 


to choose” based on a neutral housing 
finance system. 

Cooper therefore places housing 
policy in a social context of a fracturing 
of the postwar consensus about the 
welfare state: “While inequalities were 
once questioned they are now acknow- 
ledged to be a necessary corollary of 
the market society. . . It is upon these 
social values that the new system of 
property is grounded”. Hence, any 
significant change in housing policy 
requires a shift in attitude among the 
electorate towards a greater empnasis 
on notions of equity and collective 
responsibility. However, in Cooper’s 
judgement, so far, at least, "the electo- 
rate are keeping faith with the new 
political order". 

Cooper's case is sometimes over- 
stated: council housing is not, yet at 
least, welfare housing. More impor- 
tantly, it seems Inescapable in the 
longer term that the constantly ex- 
panding volume of tax expenditures on 
owner-occupation will come under 
closer public scrutiny, raising the pos- 
sibility of a wider debate about housing 
equity and tenure justice. Ncverthc- 
less, her book is to be recommended, 
not only as a detailed account of 
housing pollcv since 1970, but as a 
sobering reminder of the scale of the 
task faring those who, like the author, 
“remain optimistic and hope for a 
measure of fairness in the eighties". 


Mark Klelnman 

Mark Kleinman is a research assistant 
in the department of land economy at 
the University of Cambridge. 
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All societies develop myths out of ihcir 
past history and use them to justify 
i he if present attitudes and beliefs and 
to legitimize their political and social 
orders. It is because they have this 
function that myths survive. But they 
also change over time. Their purposes 
and emphases may change, and par- 


'lliereare fnund.itmri myths ami evolu- 
tionary myths, ei i me native myths and 
rin ilu I i/ing myths - all iiiili/ine the past 
-and millcnaiiiiM nivths which project 
giral hopes on to the future. Iileally, 


says J’ro lessor JTmmpsuii, a political 
myth should conform to the Inslnrical 
evidence, he scientifically valid, and 
beneficial in its effects. However, as he 
tie umnstr. ite.s hy a wide range of 
examples, many myths can and do 
survive and accommodate a great deal 
«if factual and scientific error. 

History may be the raw material out 
(if which most myths arc made, hut 
historians arc professional de-mytho- 
ioguers. They search out (he truth 
about the past and, in free and open 
r societies, they can expose the way in 
which politicians and others seek to 
make use of falsified versions ol his- 
tory. Thus, historians and myth-mak- 
ers are usually nt cross- purposes. Pro- 
fessor Thompson does nnl seem to 
think that history can ever be quite the 
“myth-free science'' that Geoffrey 
JJurraciough thought it should be, 
because - like other human-beings - 
"historians are enmeshed in human- 
ity" and "however skilled we may he in 
handling evidence, our use of it is 
bound (o reflect uur values". Nonethe- 
less, as nn historian, ie “a technician in 
(he handling of historical evidence”, 
Professor Thompson is adept at show- 
ing how and when specific myths arose 
in Afrikaner society, which needs 
stimulated them into existence, how 
they changed, what purposes they 
have served, and why some myths have 
survived while others have died away. 

Central to the mythology of Afri- 
kaner nationalism has been the minor- 
ity position of Afrikaners and the two 
fundamental challenges to them posed 
by British imperialism and the sur- 
rounding African peoples (whose land 
Afrikaners have appropriated, whose 
labour they have utilized, and whose 
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Intonation 

ALAN CRUTTENDEN 

This is the first textbook on intonation for linguists, and the first textbook 
which attempts to widen the discussion of intonation to languages other 
than English. The cassette reproduces many of the illustrative examples in 
“ e bQok - 2 14pp. 0 52 1 26028 0 Hard covers S25.00 net 

0 52 1 27805 8 Paperback £7.95 net 
0 521 26058 2 Cassette £7.50 & VAT 
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Natural Syntax 

Iconic ity and Erosion 
JOHN HAIM AN 

lan ff ia 8e |s in some way ‘arbitrary’, that there is no formal 
■dni^ip between a linguistic message and the thought it is meant to 
I, i 8 e f St j^ ,S - and pervasive. John Haiman aims to challenge 
iSfJ 5° y - hlS "WvwgMjng that ic has affected many models of 
Chmnsky eSCnptl ° n ^ 3na ysis ’ noiabl y 'hose proposed by Saussure and 

n u T r 296pp. 0 52 1 2 6641 6 £30.00 net 
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I mages of Lust 

SrtiwTCffrvHiflsaa Mnfrml CAirarfe* 
Anthony WeirG lames lerman 
Exhibitionist sculpturescviiMc ierecl obscene 
v ,, « a V's standards may tie found on 
churches all ohvi Lumpt- Using rsu 
Ijhulujjrdphs ami drawing* ifw.. nuthnrs 
examine those uetfoucii works .imi discuss 
ihelT origins and puil»* seeing ihc-m as 
Knous works that dc.ik with the sexual 
moicsHiid salvation of mcdk-val people 

1.17 lot IjrrfhKt thPrf. I So if Ins 
[utfpufllsfol 

Roman Circuses 

AmMsforCfutriefRadiKj . 

John Humphrey 

lhls nmc^eilrffwoiLiliehrst full study in any 
anojogu iu be devoted to Rinnan chaises. 


lanwufiw tu be devoted iu Rinnan chaises. 
lauKUtt! ' architectural dcwlcipimint and the 
HJ9J , Qi clKuset. ihrougltHil iho Roman 
~W|! L - CoPiempqiaiy mosaics and 
wkfe)? ■ *’ ■^hnenlogicnl 
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The Tsarist Economy 

1850-1917 

Peter Gatrell 

An authoritative new study giving a very 
full account of the nature cJ Russian 
economic growth during the- isrtod the 
thrust of gnwrnmenl policy the effects of 
economic change on. society and the 
economic structure Inherited t«y the 
Botehev'ks at the Revolution This is the 
lira lull-length accuunt of ihu subject to 
appear in English for nuny years. 

tijMHafiftwfe E8gj IVpfriwI’ lojjf 
■oNfus Iu si imNlsiicJ f 

U nUeretandlng Ancient Coins 

Aw l wljwfarijou forAfdmobglsb & Historians 

John Casey 

Culns am' a great and not. as yet. fully 
cxiriiilicil Source ol Infurnluilon for 
archaeologists This analysis of nil 
of . coins Inditing their 
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u overwhelming majority they have al- 
[ ways reared). At the end of the l?th 
t century it was probably British im- 
perialism and the British conquest of 
the Afrikaner republics in the South 
African War (1899-1902) which did 
more (hun anything else to bring 
Afrikaner nationalism into being. 
Many anti-British myths were de- 
veloped in the process, among them 
that of the Slagtersnek rebellion of 
1815-1816 to which Professor Thomp- 
son devotes a fascinating chanter in 
which he shows how the usefulness, 
and therefore the importance of this 
myth waned in the idth century os 
British power in South Africa de- 
clined. In this century it is the African 
challenge, viewed in specifically racist 
terms as “swart gevaar" (black peril), 
which has largely replaced the former 
anti-British focus of Afrikaner 
nationalist mythology. In another 
splendid chapter. Professor Thompson 
demonstrates how the myth of The 
Cnvcnant (originating in events 
accompanying the Vonrtrekker defeat 
of the Zulu at the Battle of Blood 
River in 1838) lias emerged alongside 
Afrikaner political predominance in 
the 20th century and has served to 
vindicate it. 

In both cases, the careers of the two 
myths have corresponded closely with 
the changing interests and preoccupa- 
tions of tne group they served. Profes- 
sor Thompson shows how each of the 
myths only developed several decades 
after the actual historical events with 
which they were connected; how they 
deviate from the historical facts in 
crucial respects; how actual details are 
manipulated or omitted if they arc 
inconvenient; how emotive language 
or emphases arc utilized to serve the 
purposes of a later era whose ideology 
the myths are developed to justify. 
Through particular case studies wc arc 
given a striking demonstration of the 
general human need and capacity to 
develop, modify and replace myths in 
response to changes in time and con- 
text. This is of particular relevance and 
importance in terms of South African 
historiography, where much recent 
work - stemming from loosely Marxist 
assumptions - has been preoccupied 
with economic and class explanations 
which pay little attention to the role of 
ideas ana myths in history. But the 
same is more generally true of much 
recent work by historians and political 
scientists. 

Today, the elaborate mythology by 
which Afrikaners arc encouraged to 
view themselves as a Chosen People, 
separate, white, Christian and with a 
Qod-given destiny in South Africn 
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“The Taking of the Vow”, a panel in the marble bas-relfeffrlezeinthe 
Voortrekker Monument near Pretoria, symbolizing the key myth of 
South Africa. * 
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Marxism and the French Left: studies 
on labour and politics In France 1830- 
1981 

byTonyJudt 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £25.00 
ISBN0 198219296 

Is another book on the French Left 
needed? Do even the most sympathe- 
tic students and scholars have to 
devote jret more of their time to the 
complexities of French Marxist intel- 
lectuals? Have there not been enough 
commentaries on the first genuine 
electorai victory of the Left in 1981? 
With these questions in mind, gloom 
descended on me as I opened this 
book. Reading the table of contents 
and part of the introduction did not 
dispel this mood. 

. chapters of (he book are, at first 
sight, a collection of disconnected 
essays - the topics covered are the 
abour movement in the 19th century, 
t e ftrty 192& -36, Marxist 

uK r y?^ W7 3 and the e,ecti °ns of 
1 ii! 1 11,0 Bround covered is industrial 
politics, party organization, ideologic- 
al debate and electoral politics for 
quite different historical periods. The 
author frankly states that the chapters 
do not form a cohesive whole and he 
lays no c aim to have written a history 

France - Important 
periods and themes are omitted - the 
40 years after 1 880 when a popularized 
mrm of Marxism became part of 
French working-class culture and the 
° f the French Communist 
par ty (PCE) are mentioned only in 
passing. But the purpose of the book is 
to give detailed consideration of 
underlying themes and peripheral dc- 
vetopmenfc whose significance can 
, °nly he disinterred through close argu- 


which justifies white political hege- 
mony and legitimizes the system of 
apartheid, is often portrayed as unique 
und exceptional m its cure racial 
assumptions. But one of the many 
merits of this stimulating book is the 
way in which Professor Thompson 
relates the South African ense to the 
general phenomenon of white racist 

As he rightly emphasizes “the core 
of the political mythology of race - the 
assumption of innate white superiority 
- prevailed in the consciousness of 
most white people, wherever they 
lived, well into the second half of the 
20th century". It served to justify the 
European colonial empires in Africn, 
Asia and the Caribbean und the racial 
discrimination in the United States of 
America. It is only since 1945 that, 
with the reaction ngninst racism in 
Europe and America, and the achieve- 


ment. MrJudt succeeds in this purpusc 
in an admirable and convincing way. 
An attentive reading of the individual 
chnptere quickly dismisses from the 
mind the sceptical questions raised at 
the beginning of this review. 

It should be emphasized that the 
apparently divergent themes are not 
unconnected. As the author points 
out, the French Left has a burden 
bequeathed to it by political theory 
and political practice. He shows in his 
essay on the 19th-century labour 
movement that labour history and the 
Interpretation of the French revolution 
are necessarily related concerns and, 
also, that the history of the labour 
movement offers little aid or comfort 
to Marxism as a social theory. The 
emergence of class-consciousness 
owed virtually nothing to shifts in the 
nature and organization of production. 
Mr Judt embarks in this chapter on a 
successful demvthologizing of the his- 
tory of French labour and argues 
plausibly that there are good political 
Mwcll as academic, reasons for doing 

Anachronistic interpretations of his- 
foiy and Marxist theory prevented the 
self-proclaimed heir to the best tradi- 
tions of the French Left, the Section 
* l Internationale Ouvriere 
d i veIo P l , n g into a social demo- 
election-winning 
potential. Both in the interwar period 
and after 1945, it was seen by contem- 
poraries in France and abroad as a 
fragile and uncertain enterprise. The 
doctrinal intransigence and political 
compromise practised by the SFIO 
proved an increasingly unsuccesshil 
combination which led to its final 

de ? ls ^ In ter nH of political 

outlwjk the PCF shared common char- 
acteristics with the SFIO: both parties 
made very limited gains for their 
supporters and they operated in a 


tg]?!i^ h < apte L 0n Frencb ‘ Marxism 
m5-1975 « the centrepiece of the 
hook. It is likely to annoy those 


ment of independence by black Afri- 
can states, that the racial basis of much 
Afrikaner mythology has been in- 
creasingly out of step with the rest of 
the world, The result has been to bring 
Afrikaner nationalism and its legiti- 
mizing mythology under increasing 
strain and to accentuate the fissiparoiu 
tendencies which have always been a 
feature of Afrikanerdam. 

Not the least of the formidable 
problems facing Afrikaner niVing ni- 
cies in South Africa today is haw to 
adapt the mythology which they have 
inherited to the gathering pace of 
chnngc in thnt beautiful but bfawf)' 
divided and increasingly unstawt 
country. 

Iain R. Smith ___ 

Dr Smith is lecturer in history ol the 
University of Warwick. 


academics who have accepted one of 
several of Mcrleau-Ponty, Althusser, 
Sartre, Lcfcbvre, Goldmann, yon 
nnd Costorindis as the definitive ipW* 
nrcicrs of the final stage of capitalism. 
mic international acclaim of tne» 
theorists has led to misinterpretations 
of their significance - “The pa s5a 8 e “ 
Britain, the USA and beyond usually 
entailed some desiccation of the on 
ginal; what was political in Pans be- 
came theoretical in London, bej®? 
being reduced to the merely acade ®A 
further afield”. Mr Judt « 
great men oF French Marxism finby 
their French context and shows n®* 
they came to exercise their intellectual 
dominance, He also argues that 
tween 1973 and 1978 Marxism ost W 
stranglehold upon the lnteUectual 
agination of France so that it Jheca 
fashionable, within a decade, »be 
only non-Marxist but a ® tl '^. aj ? Lm 
It seemed that emanripatfonn®® 
Marxism was almost the nece^JJ 
condition for the left to win pow 
1981. Mr Judfs conclusion 
respect of its theory and its soernm 

(as with religion a ® d dl u hnC S the 
gender) the left had broken 
past in 1981. The left’s deepmum^ 
being involved in governm®® ^ 
withered (Mr Judt perlnps T JjjSied) 
development later than is J® s n . 
and the PCF as a powerful andauj® 
omous force whs on the way ou - 
elections of 1981 were ■ 
ing point for the teft. There ^ 
return to the status quo . juj, 
the vast majority of eJectoral s 
the final chapter succeeds 10 1? 

a genuine historical penRJfjS of 
exemplifies the virtues of ^ 
the book - it combines |i 

scholarship with well-turned P ^ 

is written by an historian wn® # 
excellent grasp of political th 
well as an unusual interest 
dolo'gy. It is an excellent c° n 
to a very crowded fi eld. __ — 

Malcolm Anderson^ ^ 

Malcolm Anderson is 
politics at the University of La 
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Mail's In a Name7 an essay in the 
psychology of reference 

b, johnM. Carroll 
Freeman, £26.95 
ISBN07167 1687 9 

TC"rclation between names and the 
entiiies to which they refer has been a 
tome ol fascination to philo- 
wpfiwi, linguists, psychologists and 
rtiuiiries! poets and comedians. Much 
sirious nonsense has been written 
about the topic. 


arbitrary nature of names, eloquently 
expressed by Juliet's “What's in a 
name7 That which we call a rose / by 
anyothername would smell as sweet. ’ 
This belief misses the point that nam- 
ing takes place within the constraints 
ota public and conventional system of 
communication. When those conven- 
tions are flouted, as they arc in 
Humpty-Dumpty’s encounter with 
Alice, in Through the Looking Class, 
the burden on names becomes intoler- 
dde. For better or worse, individual 
mmes belong to a language system and 
on only be understood within the 
context of that system. Carroll’s book 
explores some of the systematic rela- 


tions between names and other parts of 
the linguistic system as these arc 
manifested in naming behaviour. 

Any account or naming must consid- 
er the different types of names and the- 
re la t ions between them. The tradition- 
al analysis divides names into three 
categories: proper names, common 
names, and definite descriptions. John 
Stuart Mill believed that proper names 
refer but have no meaning, whereas 
common names and definite descrip- 
tions both refer and have meaning. As 
an alternative, Gottlob Frege and 
Bertrand Russell both proposed a 
unified account bused on descriptions. 
They argued that names "stand for” 
descriptions. However, the term 
“standing for" has caused endless 
problems, because there is no neces- 
sary relation between a nnme and 
some associated description. There is 
also a certain amount of question- 
begging as to why descriptions are 
given pride of place. However, no 
doubt Russell and Frege would have 
been delighted by one of Carroll's 
results: that names for personal com- 

...... Ki., j : ... 


transparently descriptive properties of 
those files. 


Modem analysis of naming has 
shifted the emphasis from the logical 
differences among names to the [unc- 



lional differences. In so doing, it has 
sought to distinguish the act of refer- 
ring from its descriptive support. 
However, although Carroll presents u 
good condensed discussion of all of this 
Background in his last chapter, 
together with his own views on the 
matter, I am not sure that this is the 
best place for it. As the preceding 
chapters on experimental research arc 
essentially concerned with the psycho- 
logical relation between names and 
descriptions, it would have been more 
useful to have begun with the back- 
ground. 

The major thrust of Carroll’s analy- 
sis is an examination of the rule- 
schemes that People use when they 
create names. The first chapter reports 
a number of experiments in which 
people were asked to provide names 
for entities that did not nave a conven- 
tional name, including various sym- 
bols, real-life roles and the products of 
cookery recipes. Simple names were 
twice as popular as compound names, 
but often the simple name ^ad a 
qualifying modifier. Thus, there was 


Bka O’Neill as Juliet. 


Counter 

points 

^ca! Structure and Cognition 
MUed by Peter Howell, Ian Cross 
J" Robert West 
^emic Press, £44.00 
^[0123571707 

past two years have seen an 
' n the available literature on 
a tJSy 11 ° lo 8y of music. In addition to 

Journal on Music Perception, 
iwv,|. ave been important texts on 
«. the Atlantic. Two points 
fa "oting In this regard. First, 
peJJJt^ches and theoretical pers- 
BUnvZ now , eme rpng represent in 
on substantial improvements 
Qb ! L^ US - a ? em P ts “ the traditional 
Wlt !} surface stimulus char- 
for , flnd perceptual processes, 
baeSPfc a long-overdue 

a ma iP r P art ° f the 

than ihe*! f°, m [ng from Britain rather 

ThfiiB ? ed ™ tes - 
i fofthcr rea dlngs represents 

f ? rward - Like John 
~,,b°ok The Musical 
concerned with the 

bMU d f ft exp,an - ation of the 
Judical art Ta f r y anous types of 
from QbservfiH^ e on , e . ntation derives 
,he fiSSKSf aad intuitions about 
l £ S^cysnJtive) repre- 

that the ihl“ c,tin 8 about It is the 
kjl8ht. By ronSf D ( 0,Q By seems to 

X&f ■ quile 


an overall preference for assimilating 
novel entities to familiar categories, 
sometimes using a descriptive phrase 
to indicate that the entity was not 
prototypical of the category. 

The function of qualifying descrip- 
tive phrases is clarified in the following 
chapter, which explores the social 

! I.jdwL.. 

have to create an agreed term of 
reference for novel entities in the 


models which make testable predic- 
tions about music, but which do not 
(consciously or inadvertently) use 
music-theoretic formulations as their 
basis. However, although the deriva- 
tion of such a model or models Is 
fundamental to making experiments 
which have an external referent (that 
is, a criterion which lies outside music 
theory and thus enables conclusions of 
a non-circular nature), there is a price 
to pay - In this instance an unusual 
amount of repetition. The circlc-of- 
fifths, for example, is referred to on 
numerous occasions. Indeed, it is de- 
scribed in some detail twice by the 
same author. But apart from this 
degree of redundancy, my only other 
reservation concerns the final two 


ICaClTBUUU 

chapters dealing with various aspects 
of singing. Although these chapters 
are highly informative, they do not 
seem to fit into the cognitive debate as 
well as do the preceding chapters. For 
example, although the chapter by John 
Bailv on the role which muscular 

^1 ... a<%ii miiFino I 


course of carrying mil .i losk Mi >4 
referential expressions mhiiciI out .is 
descriptions but ended up as simple 
names Onto an agreed n.mie lias been 
arrived m, nu further changes in the 
term or reference occur, thus slum, mg 
the psychological preference for 
names as conventional terms of refer- 
ence rather than as surrogate descrip- 
tions. Descriptions plav their rule in 
fixing reference; (hereafter, however, 
descriptive phrases are clumsy as terms 
uf reference. Carroll's analysis ex- 
plores the strategics involved in mov- 
ing from descriptive expressions to 
names. 

One influential theory lias argued 
that referring consists not in designat- 
ing referents per sc but in disting- 
uishing tnrgct referents from alterna- 
tives, with the bare minimum of in- 
formation. On this view, someone 
might refer to a small round white 
wooden block as “the white one" if 
that serves to distinguish it from the 
other referents. Carroll shows this to 
be a false view of referring hut a true 
view of distinguishing; the terms of 


redundant, whereas the terms of dis- 
tinguishing expressions arc parsimo- 
nious. Thus, the speaker's purpose 
cannot be neglected in any account of 
naming. 

One chnptcr turns from the creation 
of names to an anulysis uf a certain 
type of established name. The problem 
is how certain compound names (such 
as Heineken Beer ) can be abbreviated 
(to Heineken), whereas others such as 
Bear M on main cannot. Currnll 
attempts to create a rule scheme for 
permitted abbreviations. Although the 
analysis provides an interesting pers- 
pective, at least some of the rule 
scheme is patently a cultural product. 
He suggests, for example, that names 
for sports teams must contain the 
definite article: although this may be 
true In America, the reverse is true in 
Britain. He also suggests that names 
for bridges must contain the definite 
article. Even if this were true for 
American English, and I have my 
doubts, it is not true for British 
English. 

This book brings together papers 
previously published in a fairly scat- 
tered senes of journals. Much of the 
detailed statistical analysis required by 
journals is preserved in the book, 
which on occasion makes the presenta- 
tion turgid. As the analysis is already 
available, some of the details could 
probably have been sacrificed in the 
interest of smoother presentation and 
overall integration. 

John McShane 

John McShane is stmur ita 
psychology at the London School of 
Economics. 


constraints operate interdependent^; 
the counterpart being an individual 
who has constantly to change a given 
abstract plan on the basis of perform- 
ance constraints only realized by refer- 
ence to a “lower level”. It seems likely 
that at the highest levels of perform- 
ance, musical cognitive structures will 
include “plans", in which the abstract 
ideal ana the physical function neces- 
sary to realize it are represented at the 
same level. Indeed, they are probnbly 
inextricably interwoven. If Bailys 
view is roughly equivalent to mine, 
then 1 agree these aspects have to be 
taken into account and that existing 
models have concentrated on the ab- 
stract features at the expense of these 
other qualities. 

Other contributions of note are 
those of Watkins and Dyson and of 
Clarke, which shed new light on topics 
at the very heart of music without 
getting too bogged down. West, 


getting too ooggeu . auwn. 

Howell and Cross’s own chapter 
summarizes all the worthwhile 


movements may play in any musical 
cognitive system successfully forges a 
link between music in the abstract and 
music in terms of physical demand 
characteristics, the chapters on singing 
fail to achieve such a link. 

Baily argues for the elevation of 
“performance plans” to a higlwj level 
in the cognitive hierarchy than is 
normally ascribed to them. The more 
abstract levels have in the past been 
viewed as “higher" meaning more 
important" or^better'}. In improviza- 
tion of a highly skilled nature, how- 
ever, there must be a constant dialectic 
between the abstract (what is aertheli- 

-zfeTFSvs 

domains varying from instant to m 

stant. The successful exponent wiU 

Krone in whom these two sets of 


summarizes 
attempts at 


modelling to 


appeared In recent years. 

From a literature which has (ended 
historically to polarize into a camp 
comprehensible to musicians but not 
psychologists, and a camp compre- 
hensible to psychologists but not musi- 
cians, we now have a synthesis which at 
various points may not be immediately 
comprehensible to either. Given the 
eulf between certain residents of one 
or the other of the camps, I take this to 
be a sign of progress. This first-class 
book is essential rending to all purport- 
ing to take a serious Interest in the 
psychology of music. 

Jo hn Booth Davies 

John Booth Davies Is senior lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Strath- 
Clyde. 
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The Intelligence Men: makers of (he 
IQ controversy 
by Raymond E. Fancher 
Norton, £14.95 
ISDN 0.193 (J19»29 

Raymond Fandicr lakes seriously the 
proposition that (lie very life circum- 
stances of participants m the nature 
versus nurture debate with respect to 
intelligence have influenced their posi- 
tions .in that controversy. Indeed, by 
examining their biographical details, 
he effectively weaves iinmy such per- 
sonal factors into the fabric of his main 
conjecture - tlmt the discussion today 
still relies on basic methods and argu- 
ments produced in the middle of the 
19th century. 

Fanchcr shows that John Stuart Mill 
and Francis Gallon were both forced 
by their fathers to follow Intellectual 

K ursuits nt ages far below the norm. 
Iill 7 having not been capable of 
brushing his own hair at the ngc of 
fourteen- ended up an environmental- 
ist who “did not deny the existence or 
innate factors altogether". Gallon - 
with Hu interest in whistles and finger 
pnnis-ciKlcd up us an hereditanun 
\vhn “did not completely deny the 
effects of environment". Thus,' (hey 
both grudgingly conceded some influ- 
ence to the formative effects which 
they abhorred. Subsequent research 
[ workers are classified us trudging in 
the tracks either of Mill nr Gallon. 

Mill saw “the prevailing tendency to 
regard all the marked distinctions of 
numnn nature as innate, and in the 
mam indelible" as preventing human 
progress. Fancher seems to agree with 
Mi!! that if the poor are viewed as 
naturally inferior then politicians “will 
sec little reason for even trying to 
improve the environments of the 
poor However, the failure to per- 
ceive the reason is not of a logical kind, 
ror, even if our abilities were totally 
innate, it does not necessarily follow 
that cruel and impoverished envirun- 

mcn,s u hou !i d remail] unchanged 
A thread running through any 

|2S u P t °l lhe ! nvention of intelligence 
tests is that they were conceived as 
mental defectors of heritable genius in 


measured the head sizes and sciuore 

Im™ V° f R f°n 9 i 000 vislto « to ‘he 
nternatjona 1 HeaUh Exhibition in 

£^S n «.» 1 !nii 884 L bu . 1 , James McKeen 
SJS 'I 1 11 Columbia University in New 
US 1 W * the term "mental test” 
m , for his 10 basic measures, of 

S e onc for immediate 
memory would nowadays be found in 
an IQ test. It was Alfred Binet who 
charged by a French government com ' 
mission with the talk of SE 

tS ™ S ? s f0 !i - the menf ahy 8 re- 
constructed individual tests of 
the higher thought processes and de- 


veloped age-related scales. In 1912 the 
IO ratio itself was originated by Wil- 
liam Stern, w|m lived to regret it; and 
in Lewis Te rman inulliplieii the 

1 ralio by I Dll to give the form of the 10 
we use today. 

Although I'iincher nlludes to some 
invcsiigaUirs still working with the 
more ]iliysiologieal indices linked with 
Gallon, lie fails to give any puriieiilurs 
of important current research - for 
example, that of I). E. and A. L . Hen- 
driekson on electro]>liysiology and thu 
work of Christojiliei IJrainl on inspec- 
tion times. On the other hand, his 
straightforward description of Charles 
Spearman’s correhnional iwo-lneror 
theory of iuiclligeuee ill least mentions 
Godfrey Thomson's allernalive siim- 
pling theory and eonelmles with an 
approval ol Stephen Jny tiould’s re- 
«n* criticism that Sfieariimn reified a 
stutislicul relation e into a menial 
engine. Indeed. Gould is almost 
deified throughout the hook for his 
statement that “correlation alone can- 
not prove causality" - an observation 
forcefully made 60 years curlier by 
-f; fyf- Keynes in A 1 realise on Prob- 
ability. 

A chapter on twins and the genetics 
of 10 outlines the career of Sir Cyril 
Burt and notes his primarily environ- 


theoretical advalSmi^Pi'. 

III 1 hough this ’ minn SPtC1JVtl . 1 

‘/“'"i ‘hat "there exist 1 i U ' ! ' 
should lend ;i pruS^, 
llml IO scores Vi ‘- man 105 ■ 
heiitiible" surely deniuk^ 

l ‘»hei.sM,eiatedwithMi||^V 
1 lie book ends with ihc i n f ; 
t nil idl pa 1 lies to the inrl U ^' : '' 
should now accept “inSraS^' 
complicating fi.ctnr" h S^ 1 
; iiul niinurc.lt is a great pjt?L ' 

Ij' 1 m, ‘«y psychologists did^i't," 

crljMiiidersiundihisprindH: 

«y> when 11 was first foKv 
L.inedoi I loghen and J. R « l 
ilune. 1 L 

I’uneher has written a bk- 
scholsirly. hut never dull «£" 
the intelligence debate, which: 
worth reading. 

R. E. Rawles 

R. E. Ruwles is lecturer in psuhi.. 
hi University College London, ' 
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Harvester, £25.00 
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toVSi' h £„ puhuc '. The troifolc k 
young cSild’s^ychoiSte* the 

yds 3 * 
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skills, feces cxS ,M StetcUeetual 
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(viPh^A ,n i! a dark background, (his porcelain vase ( 
known ‘t? sI,ver J ub «« of Queen Elizabeth II) illustrates 
Mown ambiguous flgure-ground illusion. The photograph 

K w :ti ? n * s $ the Braln > tft e 1982 Wolfson lectures e 
Coen (Oxford University Press, flS.OQ). 
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rent wavs both hv 
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the picture which ’repreuDt, tbe’vfew 


seen by someone else- They 
which picture represents 1 their ^ 
view, but not the one that deg 
the person at the other end of 
sees. 


sees. 

Piaget believed that 
are egocentric in social situa \W 
well. The child who nods 


well. The child who noos ^ , 
answer to a question puiw*? ^ 
telephone is a case in point- . 
not properly understand than r 3 
son to whom she is 
different set of information * 
is going on. This really » s ( 
suggestion, since it tMpw® ‘J ‘ W 

children know nothing abo ^ 

munication. What is the 
communicating if the pcrs°n r ^ 
talking to knows what you k 
feels what you feel? . . children 
Nowadays, we kn°w t? a wn poinj 
are not so confined to 1 th^r ^ 
of view. They make thc^JJ^iJ 
Piaget claimed they make, « 

manage to work out °“',Lr 
points of view in Ot ^ er ,j n ,- O nin' i ^' 

tions of his tasks and they ^ | [ff ibr 
cate information which teV .jpg (lyj 

person to whom they art ” fobieJ 

L_. 1 iiorv VOUOp _,hirl( 


persoo to wnom mey ■ a 

not have. Even ver ? 

seem to be able to take u* , - AW poiBi- 


seem to be able to ta * c ., 

about the other persons ^ 
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of mental 
ability 

The Psychological Complex: 
nsvdwlogy. politics and society 
Zbjui, 1869-1939 

toNItoUsRose 

Rwdedp& Kegan Paul, £9.95 
/Sflf/0 7^9808 1 

Histories of differential psychology in 
Britain have tended to trace its de- 
velopment from Francis Gabon's late 
Victorian eugenics programme, via its 
inienvar applications to occupational 
and educational selection, to the 
triumph of the IQ test in the 1944 
Education Act. In The Psychological 
Complex, Nikolas Rose shows now 
testing actually failed to establish itself 
within new and important branches of 
the interwar welfare apparatus. The 


hash for this failure, he argues, lies in 
ihc fad that the theory and practice of 
dental measurement were designed to 


Identify “social pathology” but not to 
ewe it. 

Three early chapters take us over 
sn&e familiar ground, from the late 
Victorian concern with "the undcserv- 
iagpooT and theories of degeneracy, 
D eugenics and social hygiene as 
canpeting solutions to the problem of 
national efficiency. Government’s re- 
goose to the "threat of the feebie- 
nindtd" was the Mental Deficiency 
teof 1913. which provided mental 

Testing 

industry 

Psychological Tests 
Jffoiglu Shelley and David Cohen 
tom Helm, £17.95 and £8.95 
g WO 7099 3384 3 end 3389 4 

gibing could better exemplify the 
®®J*ce between the United States 
1™ Britain today than the slate of the 
“Hing movement. In the United 
employers long ago ceased to 
nuicn credence to the countless 
■rSi " ' SSUC£ 1 by universities and 
"Mews. Instead, they came to prefer 
™ objective and nationwide nssess- 

PKni programmes or the multi-billion- 
j 8r testing industry. 

“MW w *‘h this natural dcvelop- 
of tree enterprise, testing in the 
k »i pr ?P er, y Cflme under intense 
® nd professional scrutiny (for 
f n S f K>m the National Research 
Jjjf!}) “ notably as to whether tests 
fartli i ence werc justifiable devices 
imn« fl ? n and werc fair ‘o minority 
A* a result of this healthy 
iiiaHw. ^tween entrepreneurial in- 
^ an d scrupulous legalism, the 


COft H J iUKl from page 20 

&?“ tt i rworth * f° r example , has 
tli ey tend to look in the 
fneir mother when she 
•%!,L Sar , es * n a particular direc- 
‘hat is decidedly not 

, '^l^ cd * 3es muc h of this recent 
Rase’. c. rown conclusions are kind to 
kS whi f .k r ?‘ cs f ? r two intellectual 
WespJ^ s ne calls “practical” and 
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People Jen ^, are aware ‘hat other 
homthem differe nt things 
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Jecotino °‘her views are. 

# t SSch&- then ’ Piaget was 

h an hSSS 5 representations. 
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budenn^d ^hal^fu 81y old enough 
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to when « k ed 
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testing with its first social recognition. 

The next four chapters, however, 
describe the testers’ inability, before 
and after the war, 10 lake ad van I age of 
the creation of new state agencies of 
surveillance and control. The social 
hygiene movement of the 1890s. for 
example, culminated in the School 
Medical Service (19U7) but granted 
physicians the power to identify men- 
tal (and physical) defect. The intelli- 
gence test was merely one diagnostic 
tool among many. Among the health 
and welfare organizations which pro- 
liferated after me war werc the child 

f juidancc clinics, adopted by several 
ocal education authorities by 1939. 
The clinics defined mental illness, 
maladjustment and delinquency as 
problems requiring "psychological" di- 
agnosis and treatment, but once again 
testers lost out. Although they had 
begun by the 1930s to develop tests of 
personality, differential psychologists 
could only record such variation. Un- 
like the psychonnlytically-inspired 
“new psychology" which ’came to 
dominate the clinics, the testers were 
unable to explain variations of tem- 
perament in ways which promised 
treatment. Differential psychology 
failed as a clinical science oecause "it 
had been formed as un effective discur- 
sive practice in the image of the test; 
measurement was the horizon of its 
thought and it could not think outside 
it." (Rose seems here to be assuming 
that scientific concepts arc forged 
initially in the hent of social pressure 
but thereafter lose their malleability. If 
so, this is a contentious point which 
needs to be argued.) 

Borrowing from Foucault and Can- 
guilhem. Rose presents us with a 
conceptual history concerned less 
with psychology's specific achieve- 
ments than with the evolution of its 
basic assumptions. Since the history of 
British psychology is still in its infancy, 
interpretive schemes of this kind arc a 
useful addition to the historian's tool- 
kit. Rose's ventures into the explana- 
tion of conceptual shifts, however, are 


United States now sports an amply 
vindicated set of testing instrument's 
and some definitive academic assess- 
ments (for example, C. R. Reynolds 
and R. T. Brown’s Perspectives on Bias 
in Menial Testing, that can serve both 
supporters and critics of testing as they 
plan their next moves. 

Here in Britain, however, em- 
ployers other than the Civil Service 
may perhaps rely on university hon- 
ours results to identify people with 


first-class minds who would spell trou- 
ble if they were selected. Otherwise 
they hire on ihc basis of interviews 
(“Do you play golf?"; “Where were 
you during Ihc miners' strike?"). They 
may prefer graduates, but they do so 
without regard to those fine distinc- 
tions of quality that have exercised 
both academics and university stu- 
dents themselves throughout a lengthy 

F icriod of stntc-aided preparation for 
lonours examinations. In this policy 
the employers are supported, however 
strangely, by the egalitarianism that 
prevails in the social sciences - not 
least among British "social psycholog- 
ists" who do not believe that people 
have personalities, let alone that per- 
sonal strengths and weaknesses are 
seriously measurable without an un- 
acceptable risk of "labelling”. Thanks 
to lazy industrialists and limid educa- 
tional experts, we know more about 


which you would not make if you are 
aware that other people have a diffe- 
rent view to your own. You may not be 
able to represent that different view, 
but at least you know that it is different 
from your own. Another problem is 
that young children have been shown 
to be able to "represent” other peo- 
ple’s views when the form of repre- 
sentation is different . They do well, for 
example, when they are shown two 
identical scenes and are asked to turn 
one round so that their view of it is the 
same as someone else’s view of the 
other stable scene. , . 

Nevertheless, Cox s book rs well 
worth reading. It is written clearly and 
enthusiastically, and its sections on 
children’s language and on their draw- 
ings are particularly exciting. It is a 
pity, however, that she omits the 
interesting work which started with 
Piaget’s discovery that babies often 
continue to search for a toy in the place 
where they have found it in the past 
even after they have seen it put 
somewhere else. That perhaps is some- 
thing for the second edition. 

P. E. Bryant 

P. E. Bryant is Watts projasor of 
experimental psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 



Designed to test the influence of dizziness on local izulion of sound, this 
“laboratory” was exhibited at ihcChlcHgo World's Fuir in 1893, lahcn 
from J. M. O' Donnell’s The Origins of Behaviorism: American 
psychology , J 870-1920 (New York University Press, $40.00). 


rather unsatisfactory. For example, in 
discussing the triumph of social hygi- 
ene over mental testing before Wurid 
War I, he says nothing about cither Ihc 
power of the medical profession or the 
perceptions of interested political con- 
stellations, although both factors are 
commonly discussed in histories of the 
eugenics movement. Much of the 
time Rose's explanations are frankly 
idealist, ideas, more than social forces, 
are said to be the decisive enabling 
conditions for the emergence of dif- 
ferential psychology. Thus, eugenics 
(significantly, he calls this a “strategy" 
rather than a "movement”) "was made 


the state of the nation's teeth than 
about the state of its intelligence. 

Shelley and Cohen's book is in every 
way a product of the British disease - 
with nil the charm of the hypochon- 
driac, the 1960s liberal, the thought- 
disordered schizophrenic and the 
hyperactive oaf at the back of the 
lecture hail rolled into one for the 
delectation of those who have always 
doubted the wisdom of letting uni- 
versity students read psychology. The 
authors' contribution to the great de- 
bate about testing is to submit to what 
must pass for common-sense scrutiny 
an entirely capricious collection of 
almosl-unheard-of “tests" - sonic of 
them mere experimental procedures. 
What they have in common is that the 
authors were able to get their hands on 
them without undue effort, for exam- 
ple, by hearing tell of them at meetings 
of the British Psychological Society - 
hence the authors’ “perceptual mays 
test" for "perceptual maze test". 

By an heroic effort of will, the 
critiques - many of which were pre- 
viously published in that suitable out- 
let for unusual crentivity. Psychology 
News - are organized into chapters 
that are plausibly introduced as deal- 
ing with the great “issues” of the day. 
Are people consistent? Are tests 
“valur? Is sampling adequate? And, 
in the best chapter: do tests capture 


possible by a reformulation of concep- 
tions of population, variation and 
norm." For this kind of explanation tn 
work, it is not enough simply to assert 
that a concent was crucial. Onc musi 
portray Ihc thinker struggling to solve 


mat a concent was crucial. Onc must 
portray Ihc thinker struggling to solve 
a problem and failing to do so until the 
key concept has been invented or 
borrowed. Despite frequent refer- 
ences to social context, The Psycholo- 
gical Complex is history without the 
human agent. 

Questions of explanation aside, the 
book's central thesis - that differential 
psychology crystallized around prob- 
lems deemed to be pathological - is 


real human individuality? The con- 
tents of the chapters, however, never 
live up to the ringing challenges of the 
opening paragraphs; and the authors 
repeatedly undermine their own un- 
certain credibility by howlers like their 
claim that IQ declines with age. Men- 
tal age docs; Piagetinn conservation 
docs; and intelligence itself may thus 
be thought to do so. But IQ, precisely 
hecausc it compares testces with Iheir 
age-peers, cannot generally have this 
properly. 

Nor will the reader emerge much 
wiser even as to (he nature of those 
techniques Mint are chosen for the 
authors' erratic and inconsequential 
commentaries. The authors' account of 
that favourite of British liumanislical 
psychologists, the repertory grid test, 
tails to mention the crucial "elicitation 
procedure" by which icstccs, instead 
of using reach-me-down adjectives 
supplied" by a tester, first indicate their 
own special ways of describing and 
differentiating the personalities of 
their close acquaintances. 

It might be argued that the book is 
redeemed by its modesty and good 
humour. For the authors allow that 
“testing is here (o stay"; and they 
colouriully yet not unfairly summarize 
enduring disputes, as in “To the IQ 
fetishist, the Rorschach is a blot on the 
history of psychology; (o the Rors- 


11 no hi vmc ing. lo he sure, “the prob- 
lem of the feeble -minded" fostered the 
eugenics movement's growth, and with 
ii lhe search for reliable measures of 
mental ability. But Rose's own mate- 
rial makes ft abundantly clear rhai 
eiigenists were concerned not only to 
reduce the birthrate of mental defec- 
tives. but ill si 1 to provide assistance fur 
the “deserving poor” as well as for the 
professional middle-classes. Furth- 
ermore, some eugenics arguments cast 
douht on the ruling classes' genetic fit- 
ness. According to various historians, 
eugenics and testing aimed to secure 
social efficiency through bringing the 
entire range of ment.il ability into 
alignment with society's requirements. 
Misfits on all rungs of the social 
hierarchy would be reallocated in 
order to establish a ■■merilocracy". 
This thesis must be confronted and 
refuted iT Rose is to persuade 11s that 
the foundations of differential psychol- 
ogy were constructed solely in re- 
sponse tn a specific group of social 
deviants. 

Moreover, much of psychologists' 
demonstrable interest in pathology 
arose for quite mundane reasons hav- 
ing nothing to do with Rose’s thesis, 
lhe lmuk cites many examples where 
psychologists have found *’ pathology" 
methodologically valuable because it 
unmasks the nonmil operation uf the 
mind. But a concent with pathology in 
this sense is common to physiologists, 
geneticists, microbial biochemists, or 
indeed to sociologists of science who 
study controversy in order to under- 
stand consensus. 

Although a flawed theory is better 
than none at all, 1 would guess that 
historians of psychology will find 
Rose’s empirical material more help- 
ful than his interpretation. 

Jonathan Harwood 

Jonathan Harwood is lecturer in the 
department of science and technology 
policy at the university of Manchester. 


clinch lover, the IQ rest is a fascist 
perversion”. Certainly one has to say 
that their general approach - if not 
their ready identification with testces 
who like "buxom Mary" and "gorging 
sausage rolls” - may well serve to 
attract nnd even to instruct the student 
who abhors psychometric psychology 
but who cannot relax from radical 
hysteria sufficiently <0 open any of the 
(“fascist''.) books by Hans Eysenck and 
Arthur Jensen. 

At the same time, the book is a 
palpable reminder that Britain is not 
where the action is about testing. Even 
the feeblest test elicits approving 
noises from Shelley and Conen if it 
might possibly identify Ihc "needs'* of 
the elderly far more taxpayer-fended 
intervention or If it vaguely hints at 
President Reagan's unfitness for high 
office. By contrast, the daily use of 
apparently impartial and well-vali- 
dated tests to improve the efficiency 
and humanity of the American eco- 
nomy by about 20 per cent excites 
neither enthusiastic assent nor un- 
daunted deprecation from these eccen- 
tric authors. 

Christopher Brand 

Christopher Brand is lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
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ConcaptuaJ Change in Childhood 

SUSAN CAITEY 
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nrn ihn cngni live iJiHoiiinccrj holween young children and adulls merely 
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oitomativf? idea til conceptual change and its relation to the 
dovi-ropmorit ol knowledge) systems. 
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Visual Cognition 
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Alive or 
dead? 


Conceptual Change in Childhood 
by Susan C’arcy 
MIT Press. £14.95 
ISDN 0262 03 1108 

If there is one central question in the 
field iif cognitive development, it is the 
question of whether intellectual de- 
velopment involves fundamental 
.structural changes or whether it is the 

f ieermcnJ assimilation of fnctunl 
nmvlcdee into structures thru are 
more or less innate. When we sec, for 
example, children struggling with the 
number system and eventually master- 
ing it. it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that they huvo acquired a 
whole new way of thinking. 

But is this so different from an 
adult's struggling with and eventually 
mastering a computer-programming 
manual?Tndccd, could the main deter- 
minant of children's cognitive deficien- 
cies be the simple fact that they know 
less than wc do - that they are 
“universal novices" as one theorist has 
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expressed it. The mental equipment 
that they bring to a new problem may 
not be qualitatively different from the 
mental equipment that wc use. After 
nil, when the problems sire equally new 
to both child ami adult - such ns 
Rubik's cube - nre we nut often 
imnrvMcil by children's prccosiiy? 

The assumption of structural change 
has been a dominant motif in develop- 
mental psychology since the appear- 


f jl, * ~ OJ I'M iwtll' 

ancc of Piaget inn theory - but it has not 
gone unchallenged. Behaviourism 
challenged it, and it is now being 
denied by a new wave of nativist 
theorizing, largely emanating from 
linguistics and philosophy, and by a 
lame body of experimental studies 
which have failed to support the idea 
that children s thinking undergoes 
changes ncross the board. Cognitive 
development seems to be more local 
and domain-specific than Pingei im- 
agined - more influenced by the par- 
ticular facts that have to be learned. 
For example, Piaget argued Hint young 
children s “animistic" tendency to say 
that, for instance, the sun and motor 
cars are alive was enused by their 
profound . “cgoccntricity", which 

Neural 

circuitry 

The BraJm on Introduction to 

neuroscience 

by Richard F. Thompson 

Freeman , £33 .50 and £ 1 7. 95 

ISBN 07167 1461 2 and 14620 

bjodesty about the state of their disci- 
phne is not one of the more salient 
chamctcnslics of most neurobioiog- 
uts. In a decade when “major new 
advances m our understanding of the 

RSrd flr Th nnoun “ d almo * dai| y- 

SSS?. Tompson's book is re- 
™‘ ng !y ca «“c. “The sad truth”, he 

abiSt’thA Hat SCIen,ists know less 
1 °, “ J 11 * hraw systems and mechan- 

s [ eep i° da y ‘han they thought 
Ihevr knew 20 years ago ’’ Well 

bSterw hSi P er h a P s the Situation is 
Sf wb ? n r w « arc awake? Apparenr- 
!y not. Unfortunately”, savs%omn. 

son, the most Is known about the least 

Krar ,of “SE s 

k s . .“ram-behaviour processes 
thS! h “ n8, ten, P erature regulation and 

ma?ks P TT, rt l!l eSC , UnenCQU raging re- 

3^nTa 

was a fnr sexier locution Within th#» 
confines of a wet ware approach to the 
structures and systems of the brain 
Thompson has done an excellent inh 

~ in| ^ he “^niialioVnt 

S'J 1 ^ hc, 1 ,lsl, T. and ncurophy- 
and 


: From the second edition of Henry 

1 G lei (man’s Psychology (Norton. 

‘ £14.50). 

makes them project what they have (nn 
organic life, feelings, and so on) on to 
inanimate objects. But why can wc not 
say that young children just do not 
know enough biology - that they arc 
novices in determining what is alive 
and what is not? 

Clearly, the choice between the 
structural change (Piaget) and the 
expertise (universal novice) views has 
to be made on the basis of the 
evidence. But, as Susan Cnrcy says in 
this bonk, we should be careful not to 
abandon the structural approach pre- 
maturely, because it docs at least 
impose order on the chaos of data. Her 
own view- u view Clint ims grown out of 
me long-term research project that this 
wlume describes - is a middle wav. 
Children's tli inking is indeed heavily 
determined by the bodies of know- 
ledge to which iliey have access; but at 
the same time they have very few 
“theory-like structures” and so ihey 
generalize Ihcir theories to new inst- 
ances in a peculiarly childlike way. 

Carey begins by casting doubt on the 
Piagetian claim about childhood unim- 
wn-Her experiments show that young 
children give the appearance of anim- 
ism because they do not know enough 
biology to include animals and plants 
within the same category. In later 
studies she moves hcvond'tlic techni- 
que of the clinical interview to look at 
how children from around four to ten 
years and adults project animal prop- 
erties (for example, eats, breathes) on 
to unfamiliar animals (for example, 
the aardvark) and on to inanimate 
objects. Three kinds of model are 
tested: first, a conservative model 
based on what the child actually knows 

the tone one of controlled enthusiasm 
tor what has been uncovered about the 
properties of nerve cells and the cir- 
cuits they form. The chanters on the 
structure of neurones, their bioche- 
mical properties, and the fine detail of 
synaptic transmission are lucid exposi- 

Er S PC ° f fh ba . S,C facl5 ' i . llustrfl lcd with 
are genuinely pertinent 

5 nm™ k 5 '/" somc ins ‘anccs, 
Thompson briefly relates how these 
facts were discovered, a pedagogical 
device usually abjured in sueft eon- 
texts, but one that this student at least 
finds very helpful. 

intI h tL d l SCl,SS 1 u n then ,eads smoothly 

miltcre and chemical circuits in the 

the hreS?- P t pl i d S S ' hormon es and 
die brain - which do Indeed recount 

iMjor new advances in neuroscience. 
Twenty yeare ago. even 10 years ago, 
we had little inkling of just how 

S™f« n , d H C ° rap,icated l ^ e Gain's 
g^mical P a <hways would turn out to 
oe ; incmpson succeeds admirably in 

acias. catecholamines, serotonin and 
SS°K 15? is , now beginning to define 
f circuitry of the brain 

An d ' where appropriate, he shows 
how this knowledge may aid in thr 
control and treatment o7dSealS t 
dudmg Parkinsomsm and dementia 
psychosis and addiction. 

taS C rh h / P, f r ri° n processes 

laxes the student from nerinhersl 

£K?umn hrOU $ h t 0 i the dl «»vSry of 
cell roJumns and multiple visual areas 

indexed by single-Sl 
^ al motor conlra ; 

S desen bes ,he eeuromuscu™ , 

S*" 1, sp>nal reflexes, and some uf i 
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cycle of the brain is highly selective p 


three typified thV^E^i 

youngest children, but no 
older ones. Thu younX' ^* 

11,1 V. differentiation 8 beS * 
nUnlnuKHi patterns for 

proper tics- similarity tottSS- 1 

the salient fact for thenwt • 
pa it let ilar property about wh:^ 
were questioned. 

The neatest and most oife, 

! ■ . r ,T"'r ,h ' 1,001 Si 

nature of the nroiection f (oa : 
exemplar. 1 he children were 2 , C 
j' g'ven dass of animals ha*«£ 
(the still Jess familiar "omeia^v 
used as 1 he example- for olderc&s 
mid were then asked whetbt 
thnuglit some other kinds oft', 
also had ilicin. Projection frorar--. 
ti» other animals was the sip-' 
trend; from other animals (font: 
pic. dogs) to people was less coran. 
ror young children, people lit fa 
prototype of the animaJ-Iike and(t 
vital, .so to i his extent they thcoiizeti 
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eludes that these studies as well s 
studies nn related topics carried owfo 
workers such as Frank Kej|(KeiTsou 
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> interpretation uf his data notiirt- | 
standing) show that eenuine cowl' P 
1 lual changes take place daring e I 
velopment, ralher than Ihe icqmien 
of mere expertise within given fc 
mains. One may add that projecw 
from human prototypes is not a unite 
miles from enoccntr icily. 

Although the hook is full ofioterefl- W 
ing data mid sensitive discussion. ow riTTCTTk ATT 
gnawing question remains: why 'tat 1 1 \ A Ljli 

these studies not published as a roo» \ 
graph or ns a series of experiment & 

This. way they would have been iraxt 

available to the researc/i comaoty 

and Ihe reader couHhsve had owte 

con fidenee in the data. Forsome oliha 11 

trends that Carey describes ire weak pwneiou on tho dst 

and highly interpreted and the samphi tun iwt oi 

are olfen very small. In _ general, ik . tSlSitMd^a ProhMt 
main body of the book is difffcnW w f Leciurar s 

rend asu ho.ik, been used ihtfWon j 

•if tables, expcnmenial details aw f ffhf*praeBdura may b 
statistics. Despite this, I 

general theoretical thrust of the bed squera, London Vi 

convincing. 

James Russell . iSSSff"* 
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University of Liverpool. 
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old-fashioned chapter that adopo | 
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fng about how j 1 S&'fSK 

in the exercise of cogmtiw 
beyond sensation. «nd *J5 
movement. Even in an in,r 
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outline some of the 

natural computation that und ^ p 1,1 
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mind and ^ Woolof” 
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The Australian National 
University 
Fseulty of Aslen Studies 
CHINA CENTRE 

PROFESSOR OF 
CHINESE 

Ret: FAS 11.3.1 

Schclaik mill « ms|->r spcdaliviiloii In 
Modern Chinese are erccuia^d in ■j'l’ly 
with prtfcirncc Ivina given lo Lhwc nllha 
majiir lmne;i in Modern Chlneie Innguage 
leadnng The appointee will he expceled lo 
lake a lendmfi rnfe In llw leaching and 
rusaearih «m 1 of ihe Chum Centre. The 
Mailung pr-iiram of ihe Centre include! 
four yean oi Modem Chinew. ino Jvan of 
Advanced tloiucal Chineie. counri in 
lilcraluie and InyNitlie!. ipeeial hnnuun 
-ruunei. uni putiguduaie work. Ptuw.-n 
ahililv in the iirgaiiitslinn of couim-j in 

Modem Lhnxxr t* i.iiglitli lpeuker! ik 
rw iKi.il 

Ihe sppumiee will tv ekpecird iu he 
1 1 cud of t'enlie fur an initial period in urder 


qualified medical piaeililoncrt, hi'ldink a 
higher uLudlficanon In r-.anc hianth ol 
dlhlEal meduine « well n a degree In * 
research area icUicd lu epidemiology ll li 
erpecred that both lecturer' will panldpale 
iii Ihe ondcr^roduaie cdunnan programme 
with >lu deni! during ihelr tllniral >rui. The 
app-jinlte! would fivui their rneai-.h eflnni 
nn Ihe hiMjder cunitnunlrv. Incorporating 
within Ihelr aviiviiei a publk lirallh 
peripeclhe and would iteL and Jcu-lup 
oppononlilei fur c-jlfaboiailve reuarrh inia 
aMcumcn! of the burden of Illness In the 
community and Hi Rmrliomlon. ll Is 
■mended to creme an active 
muliidisriplinar) rnslronmrni within the 
depaitment. wnh major emphases on health 

eeonuaun. health pronintior. health 
senkes etaluaiion. community gnulrict 
and henlih Sets Ices planning. IIk 
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b> rcut£«iiiie and ronsolldaic the laiiauuge 
r>.Hirsrs. .ind to Piosfdc academic Icudcithip 
iiui only In the Centre bin also ai Faculty 
level 

ll h liope.| ihm Ihe new prufecor will 
lake up duly 111 carle ur mid 14*7. 
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CHAIR OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

Rsl: FA 11.3.2 
Faculty of Arts 

J ApnlU aliens are invited frum suitably 
lialified men and Warner lor tile pnsilluu Ol 
role tsor sH SnuulOM wiihjn Ihe 
Dcpaiimeni of Surielofor. Katully of Ait!, 
which bc-sume vacant nn ihe reilicnieni of 
riofcsvui f. /nhrrycld. ll Is hoped dial the 
successful epplii anl will be able iu late up 
ihe ap|«lnimcni during 1W6. »i hv 
February 1W7 at die loiesi. 

The Department tales a hroud view of 
Sociology: u li n-Ji tniwitliied W «ny one 
peianeol'e ur iheofelical ayiiem. bul 
iccognlves the strengths end wejknessev ol a 
wide range nl pcnpecliees In the discipline. 
The University is seeking someone as 
Piofevsot who will ih*r< tills approach. 

The Department bus a strong focus un the 
cute ureas of ihemy and me I bods and 
cunducti leaching and lewurch on asncti ol 
Australian sodctv u well as other sodollei. 
Among Soclnlugv area* represented m the 
Department ate viral ificauon and class 
analysis, urban . clime and Jevtonce. race 
and ethnic reljiK-ni. education, social 
change and development, enrtioiunentaf, 
medical, family and religion, ll J likely that 
■he Professor will be j person able lo 
encourage the line tests already In the 
Department and whose o*n Interests 
coerlap oi ci inclement 16cm. Iho person 
appointed should be irble «■ biter 
e tcelk-orc In teaching and reiowch and 
should be active m ihe di-.clrillnr hoih 
nationally and inier nationally 

it Is expected that ihe new Piofcsww 
be anr-o LnleJ Head ol Department for a 
substantial term fiom the date of laklnsup 

llu Chair. A piofcsu -I l» expected lo o«cr 

leadership In ihe Deparimcni sod The 
Faculilev. 

CONDITIONS UF APPOINTMENT FOR 
BOTH POSTS i 

Appointment as Profeisc-r is bi tenting 
age 6S. Grants ale provided unjidi lta»et 
and removal Assistance towards bousing is 
given to an appointee Irom iiuidJe 
Canberra. Ebeibfe appoinlc-es will be 

required lo Join live Superannuation Scheme 

for Ausiielian Um ver allies. Maieritliy leave 
is available. The University leiemci the 
righi nui (u make an appulnuncul «' 10 
nuke an appulntmeni py tnuHlIun *r any 
lime. - 


X inlet' I-J f.Jtli piiMtliins Will Ik based 

iiilv ai ilic Wl-miiicuJ lloiplial. near 
Sydney l<ui Ihev may he expccicd lo 
undcitaku duties at diher teadilng hospilafi 
ur Innfiuiiqns iu association with the 
Unlveisiiy s D.-paiimcntuf i~ummu n ily 
Medicine! 

Appnlnuncms in LcxIuieihipsAciihir 
Leetureshlpi ate runahle of leading to 
■enure bul me umully probationary Tor three 

r an. SuIjiy plus u clutlrof loading of 
A10.l98pei annum where anpiopriaic. 
The Unlveniiy reserves the nghi nol la 
proen d ullh any ajrpcdnlmcnl for Qnancial 
or uiher reasons. 

29 April 1986. 

The University of 
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Perth 
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PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER (WITH 
TENURE) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

Applications us invited liom suitably 
qualified persons for up la three positions 
which are avaUibte u soon as mutually 

cuosenkni commeocement dales ran be 
negotiated Up W iwo porinom may be 
aUnl at ihe mate senlcr leveh depending on 


The University of Sydney 

Depsrlmanl ot Community Maolcliw 
■nd Departmant of Community and 
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LECTURESHIP/ 
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LECTURESHIP IN 
EPIDEMIOLOGY 
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CLINICAL 
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Rot: 10/24 
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flUid at ihe moie icnlnr leveh depending on 
quallfkationi. The wecTSifiil apphranti will 

t« expccicd lo Icciuio l» BCpm siudenn ai 

undeigradualr level and posubly loaludents 
al postgradiuie level In one or preferably 
two of the [allotting areas; financial 
accounting, managerial accounting, finance, 
auditing, oi tuition. AppIMnU snonld 
possess a hitter degree A professional 

R iliflcallon Is deiffaMe but not essential. 

C posllioni ate offered on a tenured Mils 

jubkeci la ic*lcw- For fuiiher luformatliJii 
oo the academic MFuaWMMn of the 

S lions, phase cuntacf hofeijjwrtullp 
*n. ifrad of Uenatimeni (ifll 3*0 *»”■ 

LECTURERS 
(TEMPORARY) (TWO 
POSITIONS) 

Apfwlnimenli lo the end of 1W7. 
Apreicalldni are invited from sulliMy 
qualified persons lui iwo teranoiiry 
leetureshlpi which ere available al SCaUl as 
con venlcndv posubTe . The successful 
applicants will he napccied w lecnirc to 
Kbm nudems ai undcrgiaduiie btel and 
pussiWy lo student* at p^lgr^ualr level In 
Sre ot prcfeiabl) IndOl Hie following urea.: 
financial accounting, managerial accounting, 
finance, auditing and nuimn Applicant* 
should r-wrn appropriate renlary 
qualificmliMis A prufctsional quaflficalmn Is 
desirable but rwi escenliul P-r hmher 


qualificniions A proh't'uindl quallficalinn Is 
deniable but rwi escenliul For further 
infurmhilon on Ik a.adenuc lesj-JhilbHItlcs 
of ihe noil lions, plcsw- .--’"Hit FroicsbW 
Hullp ilr-Twn. Mead of Department 10-)) JSO 
ilW9. 

Bcnetiis for Tenured and Used Term 
appointments include, luneiannusimu. 
study leva: king reix^ fa'v. hte t t o 
Pcnfa f'-f appointee nnd fully depemkut 
famtiV- reiensuf allowi*ate and hooting loan 
scheme Apf-tintre. iu ihe lempoiaiy 
LreturechlS quibfy Mf an alk-wajce uf up 
B&l t-r fires and lemwJ expenses 
forselr and fullv d-.-uendent family 
CoDdltiuns uf app-cfrimcnr *W be sf-edned 
In any olfei uf^Mnl 

made as ■ result of there adieitltements 

Auplkatluni In dupBcair silling lull 
penonol pjirkulara. . 

euwilencr and the names and WIMW 01 
thteo referee l. should reach ill Slalflnit 

Offlre" ffnhJnny ol 'V«.«n A«i.-l6- 

Nedlandi. Western Australia. by 
25 April 108a. jj«a2fll 


Appointments 


1 Jui Vf.-rsiLiuK 
Fellowships 
Rosotuch ami 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges uf 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Depart merits of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 



Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should he sent to THES 
at the above address 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Department of Electrical Engineering 

PROFESSOR OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

The University invites dppliL-,iu.ni!s fur it Chair in Ble cl ricti I Engineer- 
ing in the Department of Electric, i] Engineering. Applicant* should 
huve a good ucmlunic tiiid'ur professional record in ihe field of 
electronic*, with research interests in the applications nf micro- 
electronics. Expertise in one or more uf the folluwing (ur related) 
ureas would be an advantage: signal processing, circuit design, high 
speed digilnl systems, com to] systems . opine Ice Ironic techniques, 
mngnciics, microfabricalion. ECAD. Undei Phase (I of ihe Engin- 
eering and Technology Programme, ihe Deparimcnis of Electrical 
Engineering and Computer Science in the University have been 
awarded a sulisunlinl increase in resources, including a newhuilsiing. 
for an additional intake • if unilergiadunU s As part uf this expan- 
sion. the new professor will he expected to extend the colInbotaittMi 
between (he two Deparimcnis ini Ik- area uf 1 nfornvtiion Technology. 
and in foster links will t appropriate industrial organisations. I’urlicu- 
Inrs of the iippuinimcnl may be obtained from the Registrar. 
Applications 1 2 copies, one suitable for photocopying) giving bill 
details of quail Heat ions, experience, research clc and ihe names and 
addresses of three persons lo whom reference may be made should lie 
sent lo the Registrar. The University, Manchester M 13 9P1, by April 
30lh, 1986. Please qunle reference 7iy86STIIKK. 

(74X241 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
(Port Moresbv) 
VACANCIES 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
TUTOR/TUTOR - 
G621 005/86 

Department of Language 
Studies - GTC 

Applications aro Invited born suita- 
bly qualified candidates tor the 
above post. 

Applicants should possess a 


degree in English or English Educa- 
tion together wilh qualifications and 
expei tones In TESL For appoinl- 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


CHAIR OF PHYSICS 


Applications ore Invited Tor the Chtrli of 
Physics In the University. The successful 
applicant will have a dhtlngtrlshril 
research record In solid state physics, par- 
ticularly in the arcs of surfaces and Inter- 
faces. and writ be expened to iilmuliio 
and expand research in this Held. It ls 
hoped that the person appointed will like 
up the poll before ihe beginning nf the 
nr* acadenric year. 

Salary in ihe professional r.ioge (current 
minimum IIO.OIO. average £22J4G ami 
trndrr review from I April. I486). 

Further particulars and application forms 
from the Registrar. 

(74X01) 

l.oughfaiiaiigli Lftinlrnhtrf 


CHURCHILL COLLEGE. 
CAMBRIDGE 

AppUcatnni am invited fw the post at 
Cotliai LKhirer In EcanomMi. lenahte lot 
ltv6( yaarc in ll» ILral inslance. fdlh in 
orpedati&r) of re-jppointmsni lor i luriher 
two yun; the possibility Uni edansion 
Oayond tM yars may hi olletod bxIsIs. The 
iiicassM cindidite will be required lo give 
auiruefion for a total nl 210 hours within Ihe 
inrae periods ol Full TBnn lo undergraduates 
reeding (of Honours in the Tripos. 1 m total ol 
240 hours trey be reduced by e significant 
urounl In Ihe first year of Ilia appointment. A 


College Lecturer may also be required to 
undertake Cclloqa Examining and oiherdulias 
in connection wllh leaching and admission 


The post is open lo hath men and women and 
is not rowteud lo graduates of Uia Univer- 
sity II will carry wills tl a Fellowship ol the 
College. The stipend will be within the range 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

AT CANTERBURY ■■■■ 

FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for a post of 
temporary lecturer In Economics for 
a period of two years with affect 
from let October, 1988. 

Salary according to qualifications 
and experience will be on Ihe scale 
£8,020 - £15.700 per annum but 
the appointment will not be made 
above Ihe seventh point ol Ihe 
scale. 

Further particulars and application 
forma are available from Mr. J.E. 
Reilly, Secretary of Faculties and 
Deputy Registrar, Tlie Registry, 
University of Kent at Canterbury. 
Kent CT27N2. Completed applica- 
tion forms (tivee copies) should be 
returned not later than Monday 28th 
April, 1886. Please quote reference 
number Al 7/88/THES. irwui 


IRELAND 


JUNIOR LECTURESHIP 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS 

Applications are Invited for the 
above Junior Lectureship which 


mem as e Lecturer, a higher degree 
Is required. The Language Studies 
Department provides courses (or 
studente training to teach English in 
secondary schools. The Depart- 
ment also leaches basic language 
skills courses to preliminary year 
and posl vocational sludenfs. 
Experience In TESL methodology 
as well as In designing, writing and 
leaching English couiees would be 
an advantage. Successful teaching 
experience al both Secondary and 
Tertiary levels In a developing 
counlry Is especially desirable. 
A^lcaUons closs on IBth April 

SALARY: 

LECTURER GRADE 2 - K19256 

E ar annum plus gratuity 
EGTUREH GRADE f - KI7165 
per annum plus gratuity 
TUTOR - K16016 per annum plus 
gratuity. 


Applications win be treated as 
strictly confidential end should 
incfuceihwe copies ofa lull curricu- 
lum vitae, a recent small photo- 
graph. the names and addresses of 
three referees and date of avail- 
ability. In order to expedite the 
appointment procedure, applicants 
ere advised to contact iheirrelereas 
to send confidential reports directly 
to the University without waiting to 
be contacted 

Applications should be forwarded to 
the Deputy Registrar (Staffing) 


ol ttiit lor an Assistant lecturer In iha Univer- 
sity ol CamtindgB (al present at EB.5Q5- 
Clu.376 ■ year.) less £99 rl resldeni in 
Colcge 

Applications ilmuld roach the Senior 
Tutor (from whom luriher particulars 
may be obtained] by 30 April IMS end 
ehould be accompanied by ■ state- 
ment ol the eanaldate'e career end 
quelllfcallone and the nnrnee nf two 
pereona lo whom reference may be 
made. 

The suocuaful candidate wilt be 
expected to lake up hts/her duties on 
1 October 1968. ivanxiis 


Is a full-time pensionable post 
with a salary scale of I Rl 0, 7 1 3 x 
(9) - IR £14,766 p.B. 

The Department or Experimental 
Physics offers two honours 
degree programmes, one In 
Experimental Physics and one in 
Applied Physics and Electronics. 
Candidates Interested in either 
would be welcome. 

Closing date for receipt ol 
applications: 8 May 1988. . 
Further Information may ba 
-obtained from Ihe Registrar, 
University Collage, Galway, 
Ireland. 


University ol Papue New Guinea, 

P O Box 320 . UNIVERSITY POST 
OFFICE. National Capital District. 
Papua New Guinea. 

FP DIALA 
REGISTRAR 

174809) 


University of 
Warwick 

Dninirtmont rjf Ungluorrlnn 

READER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN POWER 
ELECTRONICS 

Amillrailoiis nre liivfird for 
tlio nlioxn nOfat. xv| licit In ilvoli- 
ubln line- lo un appointment tu 
ii Uliiili- at annllinp Unlvi-rslts. 
Tint imrsuii nppulilll-rl will 
fin vs- u -itivuia mtiril of 
□Clllr-vniilnlll, III nil dcuili.-mir 
■ iml/or fii'liiHlrlnt onvlrnn- 
ment. in NURIK umiki I ot iiownr 
elM-iroiiffs 1 1 nil nd in ti control 
of (-lcctrl>-.iil iiincliliinn, 
medlnm/lilali imwnr UbVicfib, 
tflurii-li irartloii, olrxlrmift 
sirlvn Hvsifnix or ulrcirlral 
floxvrii- nynfMins). 

Tho app(»iiiim>.-ni will bo 
niado nn i fir Senior Lucihim-/ 
Hub Ucr si-ii In Cl 4. 870 

£18. 60S p.B. 

Further purNrulard and mi- 
ni lent I an farms ura a vn liable 
from the Rejlstrnr. University 
of Wnrxvlrk. Covi-nlry CV4 
7AU nucitfnn Rnl. Nn. 35/A/ 
Hfl/L i |ilnn«o mark dearly cm 
anvelapBi. Clcmfnii date SSlh 

Xrtrll man 701 I4*t> III 


Universities continued 


LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

HEAD OF ACQUISITIONS 
HEAD OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC RECORDS 

widest use of information Mnhn a Y t0m % ted ^ d /urther integration is planned through the 

are thedrivlna Sensitivity to academic needs and cost effectiveness 

e toe dri lng wlllbe 

° U 3 ° U orinfor^on 

Salary: Senior Library I A £8,020-21 2,780 p.a. 

Further ■ < 


UNIVERSITY OF SWAZIl^T^ 

University s next academic year begins; " BMum8 du, y I" Augu, £§*•(» 
Professor of English: ' V ' 


may be assigned (ram lima lo lime. nsaVa A * 1 >: to j 

Lecturer In African Languages and Literature- ^ 

At least a Master's degrao In Literature. Tbo suceai»(, i i 

toach courses In Alilcan Literature. successful randtdaasafc^ ' 

Lecturer In Agricultural Economics: ' l 


— — - wwirwmibO, 


Further details can be obtained 
, from: Personnel Officer 

{Non-academic}, Aston University, 
Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET 


Lecturer In Agricultural Education- 

degrae levels. ol currtci.lum studies In AaricS VFtSSSS* X** 1 
merrt, Educallonol Research Melhods, 
duciing ol raBsarcti and supervision Si 

Lecturer In Anlmel Physiology: 


or telephone: 021-359 361 1 
ext. 4568. 

Please quote Ref. 86/21. 
Closing date: 25th April, 1986. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY, 



THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Lectureships in Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

l to, follow, n D 

mo available. 

with /eaeaieh teiorusls in any Hold n?»>^ 0a 2. rfl< 'i J! ’ n E ° 0 D[Klcanta 
aPMHoM on onno,i u mr w W«sd 


p rM »i ' P cta *®' p^ie^Vrlirayare toi^rrXd' rfam a * ^ IT*’ f j W l *° year » 

English Mieralura. ihouon nrebrann s«teJafsto«Hiteid ao j 

SaK W SISaSSmSSKI 23S f.™"!?*" ® u <Het. tor on e 


^ l*U35j 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zeal and 

JJSCTTJRE8HIP 

mathematics 

(STATISTICS) 

iSSSssss 

participate rully mTejfftu.. to 

mS.WA"' 1, «»«"* iSfESRS: 

tho Ailmlnlatrotive AiMiBtn/7| 

!*ES5 n «jn?.nte iVvtotoSiYSil 




University of 
Cambridge 
UNIVERSITY 
lecturer 

Faculty uf Divinity 

*?£!!KJSnMS2SJSfc 

moiit on 1 Orta bar 1080, orm 
■twu an punnlbla lhe«wrto«\ 

Kurtlior Information may i. a 
u n 0 ! 11 "' ( rom 1,10 Secretary in 
!*!? «H K U ,l,rr, .? n,B Commit t no 
ror- UtOhscnlty of Divinity, 
fits Divinity School, fit. 

a .«‘. p ‘5 o1, Conibrtdeo CBM 

•In w lr to v * r,, . om f ample tod an- 

pllcnifoiia should lie sent to 

? g r MM, l,y 7,11 M ° y 1 ?«*■ 


■ University of 
Dundee 

atemporaky 
lecturer 
IN EDUCATION 

WeSoWSa •&*»•«, ° n tho 

and to take port in' Hi _ COUrB »» 

dm Its*/ w^Ttesa-sa: 

•Halier «£% ,"n EdS U,“ va a 

S»W,JSsgi^ ! 3"«" 

aa. SBpyatB 

5 sr*a ”&"€■ 'Sijsa 

With an inter oa? ™ndtu,, t0 » 
maro of the roUawhin !?* or 

5?" T “"“B«ment or2S2r2V * 


mnde“aS n a '2 11 ' ho 

™«1ww! nrntnoturely £5!£ nt «'£ 

ESSaE=ffl5iS[ 

^vr^c«“ o0an ° ,h - 

P'^'nn deiion den? M g?/ « , ‘ h 

mention and oxporlenU. 1 ' 

gassna-. 

mSIWiIS? 1 * Rof! Es ™ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
ft PORT MORESBY 

1 VACANCY 

" Senior Lecturer/Associated 
Professor in English Language 

(ESL) W09i 004/86 6 

(DEPARTOENT OF I.ANGUAGE/LITEKATURE) 

• t | < h^* niI Y Car r ® r ^ ,U ^ , “^fn l s°in^Fwu?Ucs 1It ^ 1I,h * :1 * SO 

and will be ex peeled to Dursue rcsMr^h ■ i,- mcmbcrs p l staff, 
rfK “ rch wi,hinlhe K 

Linguistics or TES E?nd^h a v^on^i dt A PP ,icd 

Applications close on 15th April 1986 
SALARY 

aTiSSr-: R« I* — p>- Braluily 
» .. . -M1J55 per annum plus oratultv 

incLc a \hrec topics o7a t ^|“Mt?kuEjS^S n,ial i,nd shou,d 

ssasfisg!- 

applicants are advised to «miwlheirrefc^I ,l,fiei ^ P ro f ‘ rcd,,r ‘-‘. 

apZZ^ 


SSS^V&tS^r 10 h 

Lecturer In Chemistry (Physical): 1 

advantage. DuUea; lo teach PhvJcal anTf K^ 1 ^ r »« wJa tawti 
aUidenta and to conduct practicals* H^nBaln wff B unfl, gltj 
projects In Ilia Bald ol s P w ™ ,lifl ,lon. 0^?dS^B*™y beawIgw^hBiiSitn 
Lecturer In Chamlatry (Analytical): 

gS 5S 5=a 

courses. Duties: to teach and conduct pradlcals In AnalvticaiiS?»^^S? 

Lecturer In Curriculum and Teaching: 

rtLifff 1 r™fwn' 8 d0 ° rae ln Education with Alrlcan Lsmumh n«nhh 

SSSSSa— -■saassSSSsS 

&ntva“55 nd 10 pBrfa " n auch olh «f duties as may be P asalgrrtta^iSS 

Lecturer In English: 

uLlvefsifv^ni’ni^'S^ T P H!° or J A PP JI «i UnguoHca wth tascring nwtanl 

Samonita mSm nn« h . K , h undBr 0 ra,Jufl » in 

aemonitca and possibly lo toach service courses In Commurjicsltaiswii 

Lecturer In Geography (2 Posts): 

"n l n ,h , B “pprap""!* 1 f '8ld ol Oaoflisphy a ntaMnU 
tallowa: ° uD * r to) «o U1BC11 sawjlnUtwGwt 
pny ana uuanoiarive Tectin nuofl 1 nnmn nvnaniaa 


a n H ,u ' I OCTiniQUflS 18 uQSulfiM 

Surfin ’nirtJSf S5Sh^.h a, "! d S® W|M ba ®*P«rt«d loauidM 
siudenl projects and In the running of iha Geography DepwlmwL 

Lecturer In Land Use and Mechanisation: 

iirwta^E deorea w.ih majwa In Land Uso PlannlM Sad 
Wwwr^nai^i.^ ; ■ 1 09 win delude iha teaching of lantfOisP 
a ffr.,g , r S 8wvatlon ' l,n 0 a,, °n and Hydrology lo both dlpuraand* 

Lecturer In Phyalca; 

IMu h B ?nfSSIt°^ A,ipllod « h / slc50f E *pmlmanlal Physics. Ert*'* 
lll S ad SO rw wou,d be a diailnct advaniane. Duties: lakrt- , 
maduate HiMrtpw 10 . Qnd ? ulpr,a ' 5 1,1 f’hya^ApX) Ph"lwEWrartatoi 
nIPhwteviSSS' 10 ™ ln, oln and dovolop conleds with emptojsnlQ' 
equiprnenl “ u M8, and *° lias,Bl 1,1 dovalopmanl and repair ol pnyslM va& 


Lecturer In Plant Breeding: 


,a„y ivilliuui Wnilm k . 

Applications should be forwarded to the Dom.i^ n° i' C ° n,flc,cd ' I J** Ujror ,n Pub,lc Admlnlairollon (3 Poata): 

New Guinea PO nnv /ifti e ^ lrar i (Staff. I ( 0 ^hSvfr>^ , H Of B ' lBfl i rM ln Pub,t Administration or its 

Omce, Papua Nw G pb,ca. Gu l " w ' ^ B., /ao lA| vcr „, p.,, 

^ ('4763) I Bhlarpriaas (ill) Public Poraannol AdmlntEimUan and frvl UW’S 1 C | J <n * fll " l £ 



; Pp'a'ste na 
hQllscoile Gaillimh 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 

Applloatlons ere Invited tor the taltowtog pos* 

j UNIO r LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMir^ 
JUNIOR LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 
JUNIOR LECTURESHIPS ( 2 ) IN SPANISH 

*" f6C8ipi °* oppllciuloiia: 8th May IfiBfl 
Jgway. Ireland! 1011 ™* to 0btaln * d from «» Refllstrar, Unlversify Coflegs 

<748ki 


RnnriSoi (IJ Pub110 Po, <=y Anatysls mi Local GovarrOT^ 

MS^^‘ ra 4 lkxiMlini 9 flm ' in| : OR 13) 10 teach tile loUBw*i>p»m»fl 
^ mlrt »<ratJon (II) Public Admlnlsualfon 1" AJtt 
Wvalopmeni Administration and (iv) Development Planning six) AdmlnawW 1 

Leoturer In Statistics; 

^a aaaBaBagatasaga asKaaa 

tsmsasatf 

Hr^act (v) any other dinies that may be eaalgnedby the Head at Dapartma* 

Lflclurer In Zoology and Aquatic Biology: , tm4 


E ®-3«8«1 1.7«9 (BAR) El2,38&-E13,40L8«^^ 
ElfflJJSSH ,ol6 - B,4 'W4-E1 8,284, AsaooMie Pn 
Sl ^^lgjgKl TAIA Pmfssaor El7,412-E17,e53-E18.«0; entry ^ 
scales dependent on quelJrcaUona and eiepertence. __ 

ator^5!L5. E i HV,Ce: W Local Candidates: Parmanant end 

Slur uccesalul comotolion nl hwi USM nn nmhsHnn rm ElDStdita CtlW”*^ 


University of 
Dundee 

TSBMBB— 

LECTURER 

IN ACCOUNTANCY 

a ^»««Mon. are | nvllBd rop 

number of B o,,n "5? ’tea n 
search a 1 1 idorUs' 8 T- B h d « U at 0 re- 
appointed would BB ™°n 
to carry outrea2 n S? l , 0 ,* p ®et®ll 
Hon to lenchJnSTSS 1 n,Jdt - 

5 SffiE ,, sa»S~'-awi: 

assmajeE-Tse 

p.h l JT,:rsv":™";5u, 9 5: 

iy £ b . oao . As l ?^SV rro n t- 

Pleolng depondam 7 ^ 3 With 

« ice tf ana wd 2SirfSS e i , - ,, «- 

0lu?Pn P n ,, S a & o v"*l 1 i5 ^ p to«i , n . 

ffjw* ttwmm*# %B«nee 

feroes should benrir,r r «- 


Institute of Education 
University ofLondon 
^LECTURER 

in educational 

COMPUTING 

V&Sfr'iSR B ,? m ! iir ,tad 'or 

velopinp work l2 »5 d Bl d »- 

Computlhs acraL E ^h£ a V onBl 

Cute. ApDiTcBatVrE .° Instl- 

aound Knowtedoe h ° , J ,d hovo a 

devolopmanu frfu.£ r . t:,,rr * n C 

sis.-rrts.flsS* »■”» 

menu et develoD- 

resenroh. orl * lavo1 and in 

ClOn'raVl^ rrom 1 M , n nd 5P d,l «- 

tfni vemiS of^ I ?52 ry ,° r * Win , 

Rf Edu«tio^° n 29 n Institute 

buotlng rer T £%^g^BB4 


Ertiicaiinn kn “ “ lnrm SUDMnuem conracu; lU-» 

SSSESfifS 1 ?• "fiP^ing.) CentfldatoB to UK sfwiid send an UdMoMl wW^j, 
^ 8ecre&ry General, Aasodatton of 
iSEEff fi, 08 Qon, °n Square, London WC1H OPF. from whom hudw 



PROFESSORSHIP OF NUTRIA* 

Applications are Invited for the above vacant office 
The salary scale le: IR£23,8S3 - IR£27,641 pA 

detan8 01 11,0 p 09 * may b0 0 

LfljMt date for receipt of. completed applications is FrUM. 9 1 
M.F. Kelieher 

Secretary r 


THKUMKS HIGHER KUUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.4.86 


Universities continued 


iMVERSIIYOI; RENT 

ifCANTEBBURY ■■■■ 

Lecturer 
in English 
and Linguistics 

inpOcaHona are invilad for a lec- 
tysshlp In English and Llnguls- 
Ijcs In Iha Institute of Languages 
gnd Linguistics. Applicants 
pa# preferably be formally 

I njtfSed In both areas and have 
^tensive teaching and organlsa- 
jonai experience with non-Euro- 
M«n learners of English. The 
gpsrftnent, which will be full- 
jrHl lor a period ol three years 
Mm 1st October 1986, will be 
rn«|a on the scale EB.020 to 
£15,700 per annum. 

Further particulars of the post 
and application forms will be 
nut upon receipt of a stamped 
■ddresaed envelope, 8* x 6'A“ 
(United Kingdom applicants 
only) by R Robson, Senior 
Assistant Registrar, The Regis- 
try, The University, Canterbury, 
Kant, CT2 7NZ. Please quote 
nferenca A18/B6 on the envel- 
ope, The dosing date for 
receipt of completed applica- 
tion* la 3rd May 1966. 

(7«») 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

8ENI0R LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

Depnrtmnnt of Applied 
Physics 

Applications ere Invited far 
tt above position in the 
Department ar Applied Phy- 
Xii. Applicants mini posses a 
■ tertiary qualification in an 
Wfoprlatp areu of applied 
KnkJ. It is lilnhly desirable 
to applicants have; i 1 ) ldgh- 
« ttgren or equlvulrnt in 
™n*ient science nr a ro- 
<W4thclplini<: Ctfl sinnlfli nut 
JJwmnce in tertiary 
w,t lns. In pnrtlruliir mlcrop- 
"jsor liitai'luclnii: (Si a 

raaeari.li record; (4 ) a 
«ran B coniinltmL-nl to 
LMiatrlal/governmcntal re- 
“"Jh and clevnlouiniint. The 
wimembnr will In* i-imiilrcHl 
®guilclpate In the ntlmlnln- 
"«ipn of the Dupurlnmnt and 
S“i '■» particular. Into tllti 
w**iopment ur n iirnduale 
™»«rcli pronrmn In upplled 

B ««Sr* : Senior Ui'ctnrrr 

kii'525 : Lor t urn r II 

4 05; Lnctnror 1 K17.S5H 
annum <K1 = Rtu. 0.697ft 
mnuPiJi ‘Level of ntipolnt- 
jJSJwUI done ml upon <|iinl- 
"itationa and oxiiorlencu). 

—toW" ! contract perlml Is for 
r£E.?*I rant,s, y three yearn. 
S!? r benefits Include u nrn- 
SSjf 2 «% to*"d at i%. 
MiS. 1 ? 1 [ ° r approved rn- 

tuTrT..-, “PPoIntment and re- 
ter r ?i lo n fares, leave fares 
rnmiil" 8 member and 

aftor IB months or 
settling- In and 
2aJ2B*«it allowances, six 
«** »W laavn par yeor. 

r “re» and assistance 
Iteuiinn school fees. Free 
Plan ^ •“lory protection 
m cdlral benefit 

«n«mos are available, 

JSSKSL applications (two 
tonethl With curriculum vitae 
w,th lhB n “mea and 
SrSSS* «r three referees 
SS8Lft®*«*lno earl [eat availa- 

»houid 6 tf* a up “PPOlntmont, 

JBt ^^W^-Pua 

IfiS^ 0“‘n“«. by 30 April 
!h« Unr^toanta resident In 
•bo Jl„S d Kinadom should 
AlwSS «ne copy to the 
Df , Common- 
3 Gordoi <1 fi ,,l ‘* ,a 'Apots.j, 
WCIhSS? Square. London 
Utorni iJT«I rrom who further 

^V.r^TiVl an may 

Saint David's 
University College 
Lampeter 

University of Walea 

rj?. B Peat rnc=?i ISOr,,rY Tull- 
jobber lBHa Sl * W* ,lM »a Hat 

5S? f v leave Jr h . B aba °n Co on 

sggfesw 

a ‘ft r n SW h ?i:: 

Apbii 


r in- 
Head 
;inL Bn *!Wh. 


Aberystwyth 
The University College 
ofWaleB 

Computer Unit 

COMPUTER OFFICER 
MICROPROCESSORS 

Applications are Invited lor 
t no post of Computer Officer 
within the Computnr Unit, 
whore a microprocessor sup- 
port service is provided. 

Tho person appointed will 
bo responslblo for advice on 
the application and develop- 
ment of micro systems within 
tne College and supporting 
associated communication 
facilities. He or she will also 
he responsible Tor microp- 
rocessor software and hard- 
ware development facilities 
and service courses. 

Experience In one or more 
of the Tollowlng areas Is to. 
levant: logic and hardware 
Interlacing. communication 
and microprocessor develop- 
ment. and low level program* 
nilng. 

Applicants should have a 
degrae or bo otherwise pro- 
fessionally qualified. 

Salary will be within the 
academic related Beales I A /2 
f £8,020 ■ £15.7001. 

Application forms untl 
further particulars ure avail- 
able from tin* Stuff Inn Officer . 
The Lilli vorNity College uf 

Wulen. Old Colll-iio, King 
Strcot. Aberystwyth SY23 
SAX. (Tel: 0970 5177, EHt. 
207 1, Closinu dnto roi- uppllrn- 
tians Friday 2nd May 1986. 

.(91159) III 


University of 
Oxford 

DEPARTMENTAL 
DEMONSTRATOR 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

School of Geography 

There Is a vacancy tor a 
Departmental Demonstrator 
far appointment from 1 June 
1986. or soon thereof ter. 
Three year appointment In the 
first Instance with the re- 
quirement to lecture once 
weekly In term, to conduct 
research. to manunc the 
School's nilcro'Camputur net* 
work nnrt lo tench remote 
sensing. Preference given to 
candidates with rnscnrrli In- 
terests In same area of physic- 
al gnofirupliY. Tull ['in fur rol- 
li-iins up to eight hours weekly 
with fnm. 

Salary £7.053 - £9.880 with 
uas membership. 

Three copies of npplfcatlons 
giving nan. qnullflcatlons. apo- 
dal Internets and experience 
to Mr. H. Jefferies, The 
Secretary, Sdiool of dcoiira- 
phy. Mansfield Road, Oxford 
0X1 3TI1 nut Inter than 25 
April 1986. No application 
farm. Mat two rofernos who 
should bu requested by the 
applicant tu send rnriirnntes 
direct tu Mr. Jo Her Inn by I 
May 1986. (9.1 IAS) HI 


University of 
Manchester 

MnnL heater Business bcliool 

CHAIR IN 

ORGANISATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 

The University InvIleB ap- 
plications for a Chair In Ornu- 
nlsatlonal Behaviour. This 
Chair will become vacant fol- 
lowing the retirement et the 
end of this academic year or 
Professor Tom Lupton. 

The salary will be In the 
normal professorial range 
with U.S.S. superannuation 
benefits. 

Detailed applications fault- 
able for photocopylngj con- 
taining the nemos . ‘bree 

referees should reach the Reg- 
istrar, The University. Man- 
chester M 1 3 9PL t from whom 

rurlhar particulars may be 

obtained) before May 3Ui, 
1986. (91 162) HI 


University of 
Manchester 

Manchester Business School 

CHAIR , 

IN MANAGERIAL 
ACCOUNTING AND 
. FINANCIAL 

management 

The university «"*»•■ ■?: 
plications for the vacant Chair 
In Managerial Accountina and 
Financial Management In ^ne 


Faculty or sutinww 

tratlon (Mancheater 
School). This Chair h» « 
cantly become vacant follow 
ing the appointment of Prow* 
sor A. McCosh to a Cnair ai 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Applicants should I have a good 
record or rase arch In "‘■"■g®, 
mant accounting and a ral“i““ 




The salary will be In *bs 
normal prdfesKjrlal range 

with U.S.S. superannuation 
benefits. 


University of 
Botswana 

LIBRARIAN (Assistant 
Librarian 
Equivalent) 

FuH-tlmt. I.ll.rnrlaft |,u,|. 
Hon In the Uulvi-rsiiy l.ll.rory 
Qualifications: ntu hi-liir if 

eciencn dcgrfic and prufe-s- 
nlonal quallficMiion in Llbra- 
rlanshlp. Relevant nsporlnnr,- 
win be an Kd vantage. Addi- 
tional In/urniutinii about the 
University Library is avallbblt- 
un roqunvl. 

_,|“tory scale; 1*9084 - 

r 1 a 73o . 

LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
THEOLOGY AND 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Applicants should posaest 
at lean a M osier' a degree and 
should have special compe- 
tence In Biblical and Historical 
Theology, and In African 
Theology, Teaching experi- 
ence at University level will be 
an advantage. 

PB0B4 - PI 7.352 (Under 
Review i . Fringe benefits fa- 
expatriate: will be cntllled to 
contract addition at 30% o 
basic salary and gratuity at 
26 % of basic salary plus 
contract addition on success- 
ful completion of a two year 
contract. 

Applications with names 
and addrnases of three 
QCDdemlc referees, should he 
sent to the Assistant Registrar 
(Acndomlc Blafflnui. Uni- 
versity of Botswana. Private 
Ban 0022, Qnburnni). llolH- 
wana, by 30 April 19BA. 
Candidates In the UK sluudil 
uIhii send ■■ copy Uf tlu-lr 
uppIlL-ntluns In tnn Hui-n-tiiry 
Gfimral, Abhol-IuiIoii uf Coin- 
moiiwnnltli UulvorslileN 

tApplB], 36 Gordon Bquure. 
London WC1II OPF. 

HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

CHAIR OF MUSIC 

Tho Council or thn Uni- 
versity Invites applications for 
the above-mentioned posi- 
tion. 

the successful candidate 
will be of proven distinction In 
one or more of the following 
arena: composition, musicolo- 
gy, music educe t Ion. The 
nppulntoe will be expected to 
offer academic leadership of a 
high order In his/her Held or 
special lent Ion, to tench undur- 
graduntn and graduum sm- 
donts and to contribute to the 
general musical and ncademlc 
acllvlllua of the School of 
Music. 

Tho nppolntcp will take up 
tin: posit Ion on a date to bo 
urraiuied. 

At present the salary for u 
Professor In wllllln tllu range 
of NZ*&2,On(j to N7.S77.500 
per annum. The comuienrlnn 
ar subsequent salnry may bn 
Increased us a result of the 
review of salaries which the 
University makes at the begin- 
ning of ouch year. 

Further particulars and 
Condi I Ions uf Appointment 
may lie obtained from : The 
Association or Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts. I, 
36 aordon Square. London 
WCIH OPF. 

Applications rinse with tha 
Registrar. University of Can- 
terbury. Private Bog. Christ- 
church. Now Zealand, on 30 
JUIID 1986. (91179) HI 


Unlversify College of 
Swansea 

CHAIR 

OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are invited for 
tha Chair and Headship of thn 
Department or Psycholooy 
from October I. 1986. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained rrom thB Registrar, 
University College of Swan- 
sea, Singleton Park. Swansea 
8A2 8PP, to whom applica- 
tions (IS copies) should be 
sent by Wednesday, April 30, 
1986.(911541 Hi 


University of 
London 
Goldsmiths' 
College 
Scboolof 
Science and . 
Mathematics 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications ore Invited Tar 
tne post of Lecturer in Com- 
puter Science within {he De- 
partment of Mathem atical Sc b 
encas to commence lat August 
1986. 

Computer Sttonw forjnj » 
significant component of tlio 
HeareD programmes offered by 
SS department. Tha ponon 
Booolnted will Bo expected to 
teach iindergroduato cotirw. 

within these programmes as 
well aa undortake research. 
Applicants with research In- 

■n rests in any area of Compu- 
ter Science will bo considered. 

Tho -aalBry will be an tho 
scale £0.114 * 1E lncro S,“? l ^ 
»n £19sOB4 por wuitinr* Indu- 
^°ve erf London Allowance. 

writs for rurther details to 


Fellowships 


University of 
Bristol 
JUNIOR 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ENGLISH 

Applli Hi Inns Hri: llivlll ll Inr 
n jiuilur I rlli.wpthli. In tn- 
Ulisli. Itciiunir- Irum O' I'lhni 
1st l a IHft l nr uni- >unr. Condi- 
dales shun Id lmv»- u r'-s'-mrl, 
Inlrr>-s1 In smn<- urnn uf Ell - 
gllNh iiH-rulurr fiom the Mu- 
naltsnnco nnwordi. 1 hey .in. 
expii, ird to nursu'i ilmlr nivi, 
research, tint muy l,r* lilviiurj 
tn i|i, ,i llinlird uinnunl uf 

lanciiinq. 

Tho snlaiy inr the Fel- 
lownhli, will bi- within llili 
railyf* £ 8.020 - £ 9.000 p,-r 
annum. 

Kurlhi*r I'Hrtlcnlars should 
bo ohialni'il from the Rrg. 
istror mid Set n:lnry. 1 'ulvi-rsl- 
ty of nrlNiiii, Snnoto llniisu, 
Bristol HSB 1TII H. whom 
apellrnilcnis hIiuuIiI In- sent by 
April 2lw. (911751 112 


Oxford 

Keble College and 
The Queen's College 

OFFICIAL 
FELLOWSHIP AND 
TUTORSHIP AT 
KEBLE COLLEGE 
AND ASSOCIATED 
LECTURESHIP AT 
THE QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE 
INENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

The Colleges propose to 
appoint a suitably -qualified 
rnndldatu in English Litera- 
ture i within tlic period 1500- 
1900) for five years from I 
October 1986. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtalnad from tha Warden. 
Kebla College. Oxford 0X1 
3PG, to whom applications 
should bo submitted not Inter 
than 17 May I9B6. <DI ] 89] H2 


Polytechnics 


RWSLEY COLLEGE 


A Bcell Wl Ceilral IvHliiflan 




oenei i». h - n-nlor Asplstanc neg»« «■ 

t«lnlng_tt« name* of «hree . New date for receipt 


2 »®?S£S%?S 

affldrBpWpS 

1986.(91153) 


sri S&fsSaa 

18th April 1986. 

The College te' an Eflua! 
Opportunities Emplovar- 


Dopartm #nt or MathemaUos 
& Statistics 

Raseareh Studentship: 
M.Phll/PhD 

Tha proteot v»H concern the reduction of 
high ordered, Inefr control eystemi lo 
ones of more raanafl eaWe si zh: ■ lopw 
of some importance to many predicel 
BYBtemseq. power HanU, afrereft con- 
trol, etc. in particular, lbs moftwd of 
uiing muHl-polnl Parts appradmaBona 
19 be InveettoSed Manahwly. Internal 
gnqidrtaa wll be watoomad by DrT-hl. 
Lucas (tel. no. 041 8871241 ext. 219). 

Application forma and 
further partlculara are 
avallabrefrom 


THE PEH80NNEL0FFICE 
PAISLEY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
HIGH STREET 
PAISLEY 

PA1 2BE (tal.no 041 6871241 
gxt 230) 


North Staffoi’dshlre 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Computing. 
Engineering and Science 

Department or Elactrieal end 
Electronic Euglneorl no 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

Principal Laciurer £14.0)3 
- £15,600 (Der) - £17.619. 
Senior Lecturer £1 1,958 • 

£14,046 (Bar) - £13.040. Lec- 
turer II £8.076 - £12,045. 

Applications are Invited lor 
the above post from enthu- 
siastic engineers with a mini- 
mum qualification or a good 
Honours Degrao In an 
appro prints discipline. Ex- 

{ lerlanne In one nr tlio follaw- 
no Brans would be nn udvsn- 
tnoo: Electronics, Instru- 

mentation. VLSI, nnd Compu- 
ter Technology. 

Tha poraon appointed will 
be expected to purauo re- 
aearcli work and to contribute 
to tha development of courses 
within the department. Con- 
sultancy work In association 
with Industry Is encouraged. 

. Application forms nnd 
furthar particulars may bo 
obtained from the Personnel 
Section, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Tel: (D782) 
45531, Ext. 211, 

Closing date for completed 
applications - 21st April, 
,1986.(91161) ' • -Hfl 


TKKS1DK POLY ! KCTINIC 
DEPARTMENT OK COMPUTER SCIENCE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Ai'i'lii 'int-i sin mid have got id ucadcnncand pniftssiunjl qublilic.i- 
(i> »ns in C nmpiiiLT Science. [nfoniiHiion Tcchulo^y nr rclaied Dis- 
ciplines. [he sulccssIuI c:indid:nv will be expected In rniike a 
si|*niiic;ini cuninhuiiun in, nnd provide leadership in, the rcseaich 
and development activities necessary to support (he degree and 
posi-gradualc courses in the depart mem. 

Tlic ahiliiy lu pnimnie external, industrial and commcricul links 
will he considered advantageous. 

Evidence of ability lo promnu- staff developmcm activities would 
be welcomed. 

The leaching covers the whole specirum of Computer Science and 
[nhirmaiion Technology a[ Posi-Guduate, Degree and Diploma 
level. 

SAI.ARY: £14,013 - £15,600 (work bur)- £17,619 per annum. 
The salary nn appointment will he nn greater than £15,600 per 
annum. 

Application forms and further pariiculars from Personnel Section, 
Iccsidc Polytechnic. Horn ugh Rond, Middlesbrough. Cleveland, 
TS1 3BA. Telephone (0642) 21BI21, Extension 41 14. 

Clusing dale for uppHcalians: 14 April 1986 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
NORTH EAST BIOTECHNOLOGY CENTRE 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

LECTURER II/SENIOH LECTURER IN 
BIOCHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

A Biochemical Engineer lo join a learn ol Biotechnologlsla promoting 
research, leaching and consultancy In the North East Biotechnology 
Centre. The loam will be expected lo develop teaching and research 
programmes In one or more ol the following areas: Downstream Pro- 
cessing, Control of Fermentation Processes, and the Application ol 
Microbial Physiology to Fermenter Design. 

Applicants should be weiiqualiried a^kdemlcaityln or a discipline relat- 
ed to Biotechnology or Biochemical Engineering: preferably with some 
Industrial experience; membership ol a professional institution would 
be an advantage. 

Salary - £8,076 - £12,945 lelllclency bar) - £14.046 (work bar) - 
£15.045 per annum. 

An appointment will be made at Lecturer II level and the salary on 
appointment will be no greater than D 2.945 per annum. 

Closing dais for applications - 19th MaylBBB 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 

Application forme and further particulars are a vallsble from Iha Par- 
sonnel SecUon.TeBSBlde Polytechnic, Borough Hoad, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland, TS1 3BA. Telephone (0842) 216121, Extension 4114. 


Newcastle upon 
Tyne Polytechnic 

This le an aquul opportunity 
advert i asm am 

Faculty or Humanltfoa 

School of modern language* 

Lecturer FT or Senior 
Lecturer 

Burnham fo: LI! CB.076 - 
£12.945 P.A.: 

SL £1 1.949 - £14.046 (BAR) 
£15.045 P.A. 

To ba In charge of tha 
modern language* centre from 
1 st September 1986. You 
should hold an honours dogma 
In modern languages, includ- 
ing French, aorman or Span- 
ish nnd knowledge of at Innal 
one other language. Teaching 
ar work experience with ap- 
plied language advantageous. 

For rurther details nnd ap- 
plication forma pleaao call our 
24 hour telephone answering 
service 10632) 383126 or 
write enclosing n foolscap sue 
to Mlaa Elsie Thorpe. Admin. 
Asst. (Recruitment). Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne Polytechnic. 
Ellison Building, Elllaun 
Place. Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE1 uBT to whom completed 
forms should be returned 
quoting Rof. A 1 3/86 b£ 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

School of Education 

LECTURER 
IN CRAFT, DESIGN 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

LII/SL/PL: £8.794 - £15.723 

p.a. Inc. 

To Join n Lnuiri of Craft, 
Doalan mid Technology (CDT) 
sperlallatH on lnltlel end In- 
ner vIco teacher education 
courses. Tha poBt involveri 
ragulnr conflict with srlioula. 
nnd teaching both practice l 
nnd theoretical aspects ur the 
subject. 

Recent school teaching ex- 
perience and an interest In 
CDT In the i antes l of toucher 
education ore expected. The 
successful applicant will fulnil 
a general rolo In CDT and 
should be able to after a 
specialism within the subject. 

Write enclosing e.n.e. Iniin. 
Bin. a 4in.l and quoting ref 
A723A for furthar details end 
an application form: Person- 
nel Office, Middlesex 
Polytechnic. 114 Chase Side, 
London Nl 4 5PN. Closing 
date 14 April. <91 171) H3 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

LECTURER II IN 
APPLIED PHYSICS 
AND ELECTRONICS 

Department af Blue ironic and 
Ciimmnnli utlons Engineering 
anil Applied Physics 

Applications ar« invited 
from graduate physicists, 
electronic englnoore or com- 
puter idaniliM preferable 
with un-tn-dsta experience In 
mlrroelocironlra, CAD and/or 
microprocessor applications. 

In sdd l lion tu teaching up ta 
flnnl year level nn the Depart- 
ment's Physics. Electronic end 
Communications courses 
wll hi n hlartier special lea linn, 
the success rui cnndldute will 
be expected lo Join a newly 
Torinod team developing its 
recently arqulred CAD work 
a tat Iona for microelectronic 
circuit design. 

Resnarch/lnduelrlul expert- 
enro lit one or more of (lie 
following areas: Digital Cir- 
cuit Design. Optoelectronics, 
Signal Processing. Mlcro- 
wbvph, Physlrel Electronic* 
would lie nn advantage but ihn 
ovorrldlnu fuctor is (lie wli- 
llngnens to show enthuslnnm 
and strong commitment la the 
Department's work. 

Salary: £9,114 - £13.983 
(inclusive of London Alla* ■ 
wanes). 

Application farm and furth- 
er details are available from 
The Personnel Offlca, Tho 
Polytechnic of North Condon. 
HollowayRaad. London N7.. 
quoting Ref. L10 E. Tel: 01 
609 9913 <24 hour answer- 
phone service). 

The closing date for racalpt 
of applications Is 14 days from 
the appearance of tills adver- 
tise mant. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London In an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (91 1 72) HS 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 

MmI at eneiuilna am) 
ItitomaHMt TschnalDw 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

COMPUTING 

Candidates should have ex- 
pertise un»l experience In una 
or more of rampiilor systems, 
computer communications or 
operating systems. 

For furlhar details and bp- 

E llcatlon forms contact: The 
atsbllshment Clerk, Thn 
Polytechnic Wolverhampton. 
Mullneux Street. Wol- 
verhumpton WVl isb. Tel: 
.Wolverhampton 7)0694, Ext. 
226 (ansaphone). (91179) H3 
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Polytechnics continued 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 



Rri.stoJ Polytechnic 

» irr(ii(.in ..| f u.iIhi.., 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
AIDED DESIGN/ 
MANUFACTURE 

A|-r>l|( .itl.ins HU- iiiviiHil for 
'■ •‘■■■‘r |.| luuiicrr tiir 
£li w-|upjm iir n| lie « ilr-iirM-h, 
iV'-'"' '- .Ifui in.JiiM- 

rioi sriinr miiiim-s within inti 
as»i«r?' 1,1 , «*■ w i i.cam . 

Tile sin i. ■••>%! ii| . niiilMmc.- »UI 
e«|uic(<>il iu iiiIiIpi i.ihe ra- 
HMrrn wurk um>r,>i > 1 - 1 , 11 1 * n> 

tUf auppci i ,■( Mil jeael 

UllirsitH. 

Applkiint^ Mi'iulfl lijvtf fin 

liuiutiirliil/i esi iii-rh burk- 
(iruim.l in hi |i.,| S( o,Im t-f ihr 
€Jiminr|rlC 
MtHlpJlInn, fndiihtrlnl UIV 
CAPW. 

CIM SvMiMu-i 

f-tiiHlirluiHB shnulil Imu- n 
Bail'll (■•tiiiinrs dc-iiri-M in n 

ri'lnviim liriini litif <»niiiicertii<i 
'■r roiiuaiaiKr si prrlrr- 

«l)lv svlili n l|| nr i<>r ■ lnqn-r . 

TUo IH-iuirdni-iii ial Fii- 

iiliirti'rlini is luin>*t-il ( 

■lulralihi wliii ii WHS itptiiiiiii in 
. ^ i * 1 ^ "'III prciWUi-a 

uxcMlIimi idcllliln.s f ( , r 
tMiirliiinj. rcsfnra.il nml runsiii- 
l duty. 

j hyjl , M VW |,|r,: LII/SL: £8.076 
ann/lVui a <r * 11 V "Hfl «H 

J.Vi .V 1 ,,v 1 7 Am-ll 1 U86. 

riPi't?? rc , , , m .' lf . 1 ,,l S I'orBuMiifl 

R'.',' Brl-lpl Pulyirclmlr . 

JV ,,>, . lr 1 ■"iw*. *■ rune liny, 

f yysVa'.v^a ««**» ■ 

iMeiifti' mu ■ i it I'friFi'fiirp 
nuinbrr L/17S in i.n ca 
nnin|rati»n>. 1,1 

rainT 11 E° U,,t * Council IS ,u, 

PiovfV., 0 % 0 r . ,,,,,,llPS 


Trent Polytechnic 

Department of Social Similes 

LECTURER 

grade n/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN NURSING 
STUDIES 
(DISTRICT 
NURSING) 

(££,076 - C 1 3 ,045 p i 

_ # *PJP llr tt , lo ,, » for tlio abuv« 
post ore Invited from GJntrk-rr 
^”-1 1 1 « maB are r on 

Pp ly liEKnffi , " D 215GS ,r sEeeT 
?91°fS0? D ' 1 ,0r - ° Q - KO «g 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

ASSISTANT 

ACADEMIC 

SECRETARY 

A|i|>lli ,-itluns uru ins (i (Ml lor 
I Ilf ulaovf i-c-si m i In* 
Anntomi, Sri ri-lurliil lot died 
III iliaumlsrlfiLli. EC3. close In 
Liverpool Sireni nml F„n- 
rnnrrh Sirin.-! turn luus. 

The >nn |ii itullns or this 

s,,,ll " r pn'l In iIir £«*crf-tnnat 
win Involve- flAsIbl lilij wlTll tlla 
Bifi'vlcliin of i In* Conn of C.ov- 
ernnrs nml other cnnimlripts. 
nml f.ik||i,| rCHponsdilllly for 
*!'!■, vvoik of Hit- Courses 
Oil Iter. 

Experience in in-iitiamic 
Hdniliifa trail ion ami t»r connnli- 
.work (M nisa) nr £a I Snmn 
familiarity with mbit-: sector 
coiirin approval processes 
would Lr drsira blu . 

a i?"I*!W *“ £9.732 ii. a. iu 

M 1- uS U F t'f' Lilli- 

Chill Wnriilnliifi. 

I car Fur liter details unrJ an 
npuiuurion Farm. monsr 

write, on u post curd, to the 
IJ«-|iuiy 1 ‘oi-id nnu| OFri> nrtltu- 
Ctl 7, ‘ lt London 
I’nl Virdin lr. 117 Hound. 

Stllii rt. London EC3A 7 BU 
■ liioliiiii rornrorice no. R 6 / 3 £. 

Thu Pul yrric bilk Is nn EniiQl 
nffli l i lllll J ll ' K Employer. Ap- 
plkutliinii fi-ocn women , nmrn- 

nf» r Hi l Si51! l i l,lr Ml twirl tlOH and 
i»t HIM hi ad urn Him reran; pnr- 
.lUnlnrly wrliuim, i91 I 851 H 3 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

nopurliiiemor Eroii'imlcB and 
Eca Jion>(c VflMinry 

PROJECT 

ASSISTANl’ 

'i ^f 1 * a " " IWTJJOI’I 1)111 j. 

iirnc Lolsni-o pnrtlclpiiriun 
J.'iSclS!®.’ Iu,d Health T |io 

18 C .° nC *'"llCd With SlU- 

JH7. 1 /SSSfUffl ». 

Candidates should possess 

"“3 nl ' tc * obluln a First or 
fi? Ct p^ rlu s« honours dearer 
111 ,Ec o nunik'g or n relnt^.-fl 

hSt a 11 l * r uihI 

2-*5 nU . ,i,,r i , * p w,t, « cuninii- 

lar analysis or leruo data-sets, 

£= s ii"o r u s ;,ru„, M oas - 

niHBd trnda union. uu 

rafiT^S- “ty Mt l6tl? April 
_ .5®' Please send n «<«ir 

c H1Tm i ^^T5? ?15I 3S 

aatnts, Manchester MIS aru 
S i’gS?. a Dp1 lc a * lu^nea if no c 

Ms iMl water Polytnrhlnr l> 


Industry and Commerce 


Pi. J£cf harterCd lns *rtUt0 Of 

Public Finance and Accountancy 

ISn 2 !f. FA EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING CENTRE 

January ¥ 987 . Tha^ 2 ^,| ,0 J 0 e r “Psrat'onal tram 1 
courses covering the oroiR« a wde varl0 ly of 

ISS.%#3S>S 

fessJwHsjfTsajws 

1986, wmb™ quiremen,s - ,0 b9 a PP° ln '^ by September 
Head of Centre - Salary E27.000 
2 Course Directors - Satary E23.00Q each 

sSSSSS! 

SSSSsSrS 

rr xr»;» n 

courses, Including preparation 
and be competent to organise "ecturing staffiSvTd S the 
specific courses under their direction d ln ,he 

Further details of these posts mav ba nhiAinnrt <„ 
CIPFA. Applications wlth fulf C^ to the Dllr^ 

fsae A ' 3 ”° bef 1 1 S,roe1 ' London WC2N 6BH by 1 4 April 

(74B25, 
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BUCKING 

COLLEGE 


Schuol of Humanities, Education & Social Science 

LECTURER II IN 
NURSING STUDIES 

Required to current London University 3 year 
Diploma in Nursing and proposed new C.N.A.A. 
Diploma/Degree in nursing tor post basic students. 


LECTURER II IN 
DISTRICT NURSING 

Required to contribute to Certificate in District 
Nursing and Practical Work Teachers course. 

Salary scale: Lecturer II £8,076-£12,945-£I4,046 
plus Outer London weighting. 

Application form and further details from: 

Assistant Director, 

Buckinghamshire College of Higher Education 

SS HPU 2JZ. R °" d ’ Hlgh * ,COmbe ' 

(Please enclose s.a.e.) 


^ ™ E L£ADWa »“Tnures or mohch 

DORSET 

iNSmUTE 

OF HIGHER LECTURERS (LII/SL) 

EDUCATION ity pqqd 

BEVERAGE PRODUCTION/MANAGEMENT 

mmmm 


mSmiSn^ " 

SSrSHSSE'sx 

experience and should hokimi^ ISmmrSYf h teaching 
and/or prolessional quallficaHon ppraprlale de 9 ree * diploma 

Starting date: 1st September, 1986 

Salary acalea: Lecturer ll/SL E8.07B-C1 2,945 p B 

Closing date: 26th April, 1886 

STi-t md ,n appllca "°" '»™. Pl.« 8 comact:- 
Telephone (0202) 5^111 - Ext. 6031. 


IN ACCOMMODATION 


Administration 


School or Art nml Design, Furniture and Timk i 
Head of School: Ian M. Darker BA CerfEd^^' 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
TIMBER TECHNOLOGY 

£14,013-£I7,619 1 

Wis ! ?cs lo i'PP 0 ' 01 a Principal Lectuwb 
lead and co-ordinate the work of the Timber 

B^'SKtT in , ,he ¥* ooL This '‘"dudes a \ 
to " t J? t 7 CC inol °ey lie ^ ree * a one-year LW- \ 

basld carles By Md SCVCral P arH > me *2n \ 

Further detuils and application forms from-- 

HtoL?PH IOr H ReS ^ rcesl) Buck, n8hamshl re Cofl™ 
Htih Queen Alexandra Road, ^ 

High Wycombe, Bucks. HP11 2JZ 
Telephone: HW 22I4I 

Applications to be returned as quickly as possible 
Please enclose s.a.e. 

— IN*:- 


County of Avon 
BATH COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Senior Lecturer in MARKETING/MANAGEMENT 

BYnoriorv* with a higher degree and/or profess^ 
experience required to join a lively progressive FactfflyanJ 


I 

« and P'P HE courses. Responsibilities wiU Indufe 
teaching and consultancy work. 

Senior Lecturer In HOME ECONOMICS 

with a higher degree and/or professional 
qualifications required to contribute to the teadtog of 
sociology and social studies within BSc (Hons) amf Dip HE I 
purses Responsibilities will Include texting and 
research work. 


Salary Scale : SL £1 1.958 to £15,045 p.a. ' 

EES* d ® l slls of both appointments from the Admin- 
istrative Assistant, Bath College of Higher Education, 

^^3701^’ Nowton St - Loe » “ ath BA2 9BN (Tel:Saft 

Ctoslng date for applications: 30 April 1986. 

Avon Is an equal opportunities employer. ve£ i 


COLEG HARLECH 

BURSAR 

to 

t=™r„W £ „, ia i College ’ “ '°" 8 - 

the publlc'o^pSat^cMrraretnDo^ of “hievement in 
this post. The Bursar has resmhiK rt r ^ ulre,Tie nts for 
of buildings and ground ^ ?S mana gemcnt 

The Bursar repoS lo "he cSBSK d ° mCStiC Staff ‘ 

experiencVona 2J “upSuffi* l ^ dependin 8 upon age and 

CoIe^HariKh? 1 ^ HarSch ° bt "S!f d * from lhe R eglslrar 

applications should be 8e n, lo whon ' 


King Alfred’s College 
. Winchester 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ENGINEERING 
AND SCHOOL 
TECHNOLOGY 

f.A BBll S ,lons “ro Invited 
far^°"- q ^ n , llrif ’ d UraduBtea 

in ,hB CoIIbbb'B 

aWwtfWh'ss.'.ss*?* of ne - 

1 Inrlova* 

■ibPiit?^ 1 fSlTte lake raapon - 

contr(but« ^ l ‘'.^ n ubl »‘y 

PllcantB. d ,nlBro “*s or HP- 

■IMaSSlR^l • eho ° l BXBerl- 

■sas sartreisst'." 


calviT , ii a .* l . on * ahould be re- 

13ih aShi 

wjQSl yfiSA'SUSt 

MM 6128 ft 022 . AS.W: 

CurthBr bA!/; /™ln whom 

•ASdiTOlr may ne 


Colleges of 

Further 

Education 


Watford College 

Department of Enofne«rt rt 

SENIOR I^CTUB® 
insoftwM 
ENGINEEBING ^ 

Required lo ctjmrwjn 4 ®, 
soon as poMJ b| s- 
orrers excltlno 
to work In both i tne mu 

end hardware 
new branch “ 
Technology, 
computer 

Teaching and daieipPr^j- 
short training DT^j Si n ai^ 
mea In Sortwore Eim^, 
at both advanced 
advanced levels l» * n,w ^ 

salary In 
Burnham F.E.S«I* 
Lecturers: Xll.Mf IuS fl! 8 
(Bari - £13.043 P*“-P; 


BdS FiTSj!fia| 

Lerturere; *ll*® 8 olu* 1 * 58 
(Bar) - £15.043 P-“-P“ 
p.a. Fringe allows"* 

Further detoik tF* 

lion tocraa avoikbis * off j* 
Chief Admlnja»raU»o ^irta 
Watford 

Road. WatfordWDl ^ ji>- 

Watford 413H* * 

(91 1S4I 


Personal 


u REMINDER 

classified advertisemen 

N THE T.H.E.S. SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
, LATER THAN 10 AM MONDAY 
i PRECEEDING PUBLICATION 


tiik riMF^s iiic;i ikr education supplement 4 . 4.86 


Research and Studentships 


Brunei University 

n» 0 arini<*n! of Mu»liiiinutir« 

nep and Slid l»nts 

research 
fellow ia 

- -„ c ,llcotl<H>s .n» Invited for 
.hj!*B veer «>*J‘* 1 0,1 11 mainly 
■SSSJlJ “ nroJrrt cut It led 
$M^Hiiratlon FUirtnutlniiH 
i? Aimosp"rrl< IJlsprrslon . 
thiswock will form ail Inipor- 
Im?part of" vo-t»r»llnaU*d and 
i.Voinii proornimne or in- 
main « Ini Is bash 
JT^ilflc uinlnratundliiq. Tim 
»nrh will he tllrertnd by l*ro* 
p.c. Chut win from 
w.,rn furl her particular!* ran 
K.Swalned '0893 74000. Ext. 
2 i 67 i li ,B I * holy mat tlie 
ZucVeWul applicant will have 
meant! exporinneo In fluid 
mUinnkt- «.«• mevlionleal 
S25tong. , applied 

USutMlk*. physics or 
SmSh!' Previous itxpnrl- 
^, l( ol turbulonro Is nut 
nualUl- 

the Hilary will bu In the 
tower end of the I A scute 
tl MO- £12.780. plus £ 1 .397 
nap annum London Allo- 
wance. with USH benefits. 
The post Is rundod l>y tht> 
Hall, si part of its prouram- 
bi of fundsmental scletitlflr 
mesreh. 

AppIlcsilunB IiiL-liiclIriu thn 
iu»h of twu refoi uus Nbuuld 
be lent to tiir Pnrsonunl 
Secretary. Drupel l.'nl vnrslly . 
Uibrltlyc UI18 3 PH. to arrive 
not lei(<r than 30 April 1986. 
(911771 H12 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of Public Law 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A lull .time r-csvun li ut>sla- 
lun la required tu wurK for 
Me year from October 1986 
wish LSRC funded projei t on 
Big operation or tile nppllcn* 
lien far Judicial review prat-e- 
tueiD the Court of Scum (on in 
SrMknd. The wurk Involved 
will include attaudance at 
'wnheaiinas mid rand ur ting 
be n ltm. 

AnUcinu should have a 
Nilxr qualification; a looal 
SMOIfnilpii. although dnetr- 
■Mt.lt not essential. 

7k tuccDB&fid applicant 
udlbgpiJd at Hie nppropriatc 
within Hie i-auna £8.030 
• H.ISJ, 

Atgmiva npplltiiiits ro- 
!*IUIon«l lufoniin- 
S“^ft>re dccldlni! whetlmr 
... Ps nlll » coninci I’rofos- 
ff.jC. Page or Mr. M.E. 
S?, aI the nnpurtinem of 
Tel: 0382 231BI. 
UB-46S3 or 4637. 

—JffcMIona, Includlnn full 
J™ details und tlio iiuinot 
JL™ 0 rsferops. should Im 
rPIHy 18 April 1386 with 
222 so an Bl ° ff u n * Thu Unl- 
Dundoo 1)1)1 4 1 IN . 
M??o?5f2L 8 Rnr: ChT/420/ 
h 0.i9|1B3| K 12 


The University of 
Sussex 

EBRC Doctoral Awards 

^fejn'lmpHcatlonB of 
Technical Change 

' C “ m "r.V"f^elVa%r a ”"" 1 
sSSS® w"5- , ffl3S 

HlnIi | or 0r associated disci - 

hve esrc 

RE8EARCH 

( studentships 

i»af n _J?jJ®^*llsclplina r y doc- 
d MJ which will 

■nd Bconnm ! 6 social, political 
fnuartSS" 1 '? causes and con- 

■lies C i n £liSE®S now taking 
Induatriallsed 
^stitawTh 1 ' ni Bd countries. 
Wts tvfo.-i ba expected to 
5«r«s.wr»S? Ptn ? or assessed 
^ 0 ona?^?r»PJl' 8n “ccoaa to 
research ul 1 !!? in noc °S- 
? rch "hills and then 
»^? plBt0 ■ doctor" 
P 1 , 'toadlini‘ 1 £r "Upervlslon. 
il >*t f ?o n!P B I lc Btl o ns 

rKPNlon rn«™ ® Bnd the 
Sll( C , n n “ ntl Turther 

^‘■alQn. b r?^ aInod from: 
•toiiio -Sc" ..Office. Sussex 

Shi E"ffer U BrtIfh7 ,ty ° r Sua * 

8Nl *Hll. (6l 14^ "' ■“»« 


University of 
Glasgow 

|^Po^y% , L'L«rs Invited for 
7ffi?Ve.rpo.t In 

Ste. sauss 

55®,g?S!9 ‘n mac- 

gfc 

^£9% thB 
Ino " 1 th niecaJr- P" r 

tit.... 


University of 
Bristol 

l)<*l>ui-inii-ut of EvoikiiiiIcj. 
Applh utlous arc Inviti.d for 

Ki 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

tunable In tlm first liiManro 
Tor two ycurs, tu pursue due 
torul research In tlm area nr 
Mudulllnu Consumers' l)c- 
uiunds for Food. Tlm stu- 
dentship In luiulnil l,y rim 
Ministry or Aui-lculturo, 
FlHiiurlee. und Foud. 

Applicants whn must hold a 
2 tli honours dnurco In n re- 
levant subjnit, may apply to 
FroFossor Andrew Choahor a I 
40 Ilcrkniey Square. IlrlBtol 
Db 8 1HV, from whom further 
details may be obtained. 

_ Closing data 9th May 1986. 
■ 911741 H 12 


University of 
Warwick 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANTS 

Candidates should hold u 
good honourM degree . uml 
Hhnulri have had Nome further 
axprrlnnra In either i'lliplciy- 
ment or In postni-uduniK 
study. 

Salary on the Administra- 
tive Grncle 1 A stain: £7,035 - 
£12.780 p.u. 

Further datulls from the 
RoulHt rar. University of Wur- 
wlrk. Coventry CV4 7AL 
quoting Her. No. 3S/B/86. to 
whom applications i 2 ratlins, 
■ mining threa reforeest should 
bo sent (mark Inn Rof . No. 
clearly on envelope]. Cloning 
date 29rti April 1986. 

C9 11871 H 12 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 


Norfolk County Council 
Great Yarmouth 
College 

of Art and Design 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FASHION 

linnulrod to take charge of 
BTEC National Diploma 
courses Ln I-'ashlun and Sur- 
face Pattern and Taxtlle De- 
Rian. 

Sulary srulo: £11,958 

£14.046 pnr annum. 

Lecturer I III Surface Pat- 
turn end Tuxtlln Design. Lec- 
turer I III Tliren-DImonHoiiiil 

Design. 

Salary wain £6.524 
£11.247 pur annum. 

Application forme and 
furthnr details of thenn vacan- 
cies ovullabto from Ilia Col* 
luge, Trafalgar Rond. Ct. Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk NR30 2LB on 
receipt or a 22 p stamp. Com- 
pleted forms to bo returnud by 
Friday. 18 April I9B6. 
(91169) HI0 


Overseas 





The University of 
British Columbia 

Dopsrtmentof Matliamaflcs 

Applications are Invited for 
a tenure track position to fill a 
vacancy (n 

GEOMETRY/ 

TOPOLOGY 

for the academic year com- 
mencing 1 Julv. 1®86- This 
position ta subject to (Inal 
budgetary approval. Candi- 
dates must have a Ph.D. and 

demonstrated excellence In re- 

aaerch end ability to teach 
undergraduate and graduate 
courses in the Departments 

Salary commensurate with 

experience and research re- 
cord. 

Applicants must Include a 
complete C.V. and arrango ror 
at least three letter! of rerer 
ence lo be mailed directly to- 
Head. Department p> 
Mathematics, The u ,nl v ®T"** y 

of British Columbia. Vancouv- 
er. Canada V6T IY4. 

Applications received after 
May Si, 1B86 will b" “ n l!: 
dared only If ■ poelllon re- 
mains unfilled. 

In accordance with Cana- 
dian Immigration raqu |rB 
manta, priority will b " 
to Canadian cltlxena and 
permanent residents or cena 
da. (91 1881 


Holidays and 

Accommodation 


DRIICOLL MOUSE HOT8L^ 20D 

oa n r1iS| r0 b5^f App^T 

hv iw.« th? coi^".?§S 


Overseas continued 


NEW ZEALAND 

CHRISTCHURCH TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Principal 

Salary NZ$70,000 

Applications are Invited lor the- position of Principal or the College to be 
taken up from the beginning of July 1 986. 

The appointee will be the academic and administrative head of the 
College with responsibility for: 

• pre-service preparation of leathers at the early childhood, 
primary and secondary levels: 

• In-service training for teachers in education of the deaf and 
special education; 

• provision of continuing education programmes for teachers; 

• contributing to Induction and in-service programmes for 
teachers, in association with the Department of Education. 

The appointee will be College Councils Chief Executive Officer and 
Chairman of the Academic Board, and will have particular responsibility 
for co-ordinating and developing the activities or the College as a whole. 

This position calls for a sound knowledge of educational principles and 
practices as well as the highest qualities of leadership. It will also demand a 
capacity for planning, organisation, and negotiation of a high order 
involving liaison and consultation with other tertiary Institutions, schools, 
employing authorities and the Department of Education. 

Further Information may be obtained from the Registrar, Christchurch 
Teachers College, P.O. Box 3 1 065, Ham, Christchurch 4, New Zealand, 
with whom applications close on 29 April 1986. Applicants are asked to 
have at least two referees send confidential reports direct to the College 
by Friday 2 May 1986. Envelopes containing applications should be 
marked "CONFIDENTIAL". 

(74B32) 


Adult Education 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR/ 
FIELD CONSULTANT 


After eight yeor* EJspeth Cardy Is leaving ALBSU and we are 
seeking to recruit her successor, to Join our small London 
based team 

Candidates should have substantial experience In adult liter- 
acy, numeracy or related basic communication skills work 
with adults as well os enthusiasm and commitment to the 
general development of basic education In England and 
Wales. 

ALBSU Is lhe central focus tor adult literacy and related basic 
skills work in England and Wales and Is grant aided by the 
Deportment of Education and Science and the Welsh Office 
Education Department. Among its functions, ALBSU sponsors 
a significant number of development projects, co-ordinates 
and provides training, produces and publishes malerials and 
offers a consultancy and advisory service to LEAs and volun- 
tary organisations 

ALBSU staff are based in London, although a considerable 
amount of travelling throughout England ond Wales Is essen- 
tial. The commencing salary will be between £17,265 ond 
£18/472 on the National Joint Council Scales plus £1317 
London Weighting Allowance. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from: 

The Director, Adult literacy and Basic Skills Unit, 

IQngsboume House, 229/231 High Holbom, 

London WC1 V 7 DA. Telephone: 01 -405 401 7 
Closing date far applications Is Aprs JQ 1 986. 


•A S 


fcUUhKrlBMtaSttlM 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING 
IN THE 

T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING 
SUEPEPLOW 
0L253 3000 EXTN. 226 


Awards 


NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

SPECIAL TOPIC 
PROGRAMMES 

Council’s Special Topic scheme provides funds lo stimu- 
late multidisciplinary research in priority areas in the 
sciences of lhe natural environment and in particular to 
promote collaboration between academic departments, 
NERC research institutes and other bodies. 

NERC announce six Special Topics for 1986-89, tenable 
from October 1 986. Applications will be invited lor research 
grams, training awards and fellowships in the following 
areas: 

1. ATMOSPHERIC CHEMISTRY - measurement ol 
atmospheric constituents, chemical transfer across air/ 
surface boundaries, climate change. 

2. AGRICULTURE AND THE ENViRONMENT- environ- 
mental consequences of changing agricultural practice 
(arable crops, grasslands and uplands). This Pro- 
gramme will be co-fundad by the Nature Conservancy 
Council. 

3. ANIMAL ECOTOXI COLOG Y - response of organisms, 
communities and processes to combinations of chemi- 
cals causing environmental damage. 

4. BIOTECHNOLOGY - prediction of environmental con- 
sequences of the release of genetically manipulated 
organisms. 


5. MARINE GENETICS - Visiting fellowships: application 
of genetic techniques to problems in physiology, bio- 
chemistry and ecology and marine organisms. 

6. FLUID PROCESSES - physics, chemistry and mathe- 
matical aspects of fluid flow and Interactions in porous 
media in relation to problems of diagenesls, metamor- 
phism, fluid-rock interactions, fluid movement, heal 
transportation and formation of ore deposits. 

The closing date for receipt ol applications will be 12 May 
for 1 - 5 (outline proposals) and 1 June 19B6 lor 6 (full 
proposals). 

UK Researchers interested in any of these Special Topics 
should request further information and application forms 
from: 1 - 4: Dr R C Padgham 5: Dr P Williamson 6 - . Mr E F 
P Nickless 

M Natural Polaris House, North Star 
Mk Environ men t Avenue, Swindon, Wiltshire 
Research SN2 1EU Tel: 0793 40101 

Council mils. 


Special Book 
Numbers 


April 


May 


June 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences 
(including Geography) 1 

25 Sociology (1) 

2 Chemistry 

9 American Studies 

16 Economics (!) 

23 Biological Sciences (I) 

30 Education (I) 

6 Engineering 

13 University Presses (Copies to 

be distributed at The 

Association of American 
Presses meeting June 
15-18) 

3 Computer Studies (II) 

10 History (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (II) 

24 Politics 

31 Psychology (II) 

7 Economics (II) 

14 Biological Sciences (II) 

21 Sociology (II) 

28 Environmental Sciences 
(Including Geography) II 

5 Education (H) 







